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ROMAN ARMY UNITS IN THE 


Copper-alloy helmet of Worthing 
(Norfolk) typology with eagle 
protome; first half of 3rd century, 
from Vetren (ancient Tegulicium) 
in Moesia Inferior. Robinson 
(1975) classified this as ‘Cavalry 
Sports Type H’, but more recent 
scholars believe he misidentified 
a number of masked and other 
helmets as ‘cavalry’. 

In this text all ‘bronze’ is 
described simply as copper alloy, 
of which there were a number of 
metallurgical variants. (Silistra 
Archaeological Museum; author’s 
photo, courtesy the Museum) 


EASTERN PROVINCES (2) 
3rd CENTURY AD 


INTRODUCTION 


The Eastern Provinces, from the Severans to Diocletian 
The 50 years of military anarchy which raged between the assassination 
of the Emperor Severus Alexander in AD 235, and the accession of 
Diocletian in 284, did not spare the defenders of the Eastern half of 
the Roman Empire.' Although the ‘Latin tradition’ embodied in 
Aurelius Victor (XXIV, 3), Eutropius (VIII, 23), and the Vita Alexandri 
(HA LII-LIV) credits Severus Alexander (r. 222-235) with a determined 
attempt to restore military discipline, culminating in the disbanding of 
several mutinous legions, his only partial success is argued by Herodian’s 
mention (VI, 4) of his having to quell a mutiny during his campaign in 
232 against the Sassanian Persians under Ardashir I. 

Under the reigns of nearly 30 (usually short-lived) claimants to the 
throne during 50 years, repeated barbarian inroads caused the troops 
in each region to demand a degree of attention from these emperors 
that they could not give without neglecting other fronts. When help 
was not forthcoming, soldiers chose their own appointees to power: 
Marinus, Decius, Gallus, Aemilianus, Ingenuus, and Regilianus in the 
Danubian provinces, and Pacatian, Macrian, and others in the East. 
Such usurpations led to ruinous civil wars, with a consequent further 
loss of imperial control. In the Eastern provinces Rome’s authority was 
weakened by economic, administrative and military instability, as well as 
by waves of plague. In the army, one effect was to accentuate the regional 
particularism which already existed, especially in the East. 

While the Empire was under attack from raiding 
Goths and other Germanic tribes, uprisings became 
common within the provinces. The legions often 
became divided, giving their loyalty to commanders who 
could provide wages and steady control rather than to 
the nominally centralized government in Rome. The 
disastrous secession of Palmyra, and the Gothic invasions, 
affected the Eastern provinces badly. In the so-called 
imermes provinciae (‘unarmed’ provinces) such as Lycia- 
Pamphylia, the 3rd-century crisis saw not only civil wars 
and frontier raids, but even uprisings by bandits (Ayatai / 
latrones), such as the Isaurian revolts in Asia Minor. 

When Diocletian, first of the ‘Illyrian’ emperors, 
was enthroned by the army of the dead Numerianus 
(r.283-284), he began re-establishing stability by 


1 For a general description of the period, see MAA 527 Roman Army Units in the 
Western Provinces (2): 3rd Century 


SELECT CHRONOLOGY (AD) 


Note: Only the most relevant emperors are mentioned. 
194-198 Emperor Septimius Severus divides the province 
of Syria into Syria Coele, Syria Phoenicia and Syria 
Palaestina. Dura Europos, in Syria Coele, will become one 
of Rome’s most important regional bases. 

195-197 Victorious campaigns by Septimius Severus against 
the Parthians, and conquest of northern Mesopotamia. 
216 Roman troops under Emperor Caracalla invade 
Mesopotamia and conquer Arbela. 

217 Caracalla assassinated. 

218 Eliogabalus, said to be an illegitimate son of Caracalla, 
is proclaimed by Syrian legions. 

232 Campaign by Emperor Severus Alexander against the 
Sassanian Persians led by King Ardashir |. 

235 Severus Alexander assassinated, beginning half- 
century of almost continual military anarchy. 

238 Goths (called ‘Scythians’ by the Romans) make first raid, 
at Histria on Moesian coast of the Black Sea (Pontus Euxinus). 
243-244 Defeat of Roman army by Persians under King 
Shapur |, and death of the Emperor Gordian III. Successor 
emperor Philip | ‘the Arab’ negotiates peace with the 
Persians. First significant recruitment of Goths into Roman 
army follows. 

250 Creation of administrative region of Caria and Phrygia 
within the province of Asia. 

251 Deaths of Emperor Decius and his son Herennius 
Etruscus in defeat by Goths at battle of Abryttus in Moesia 
Inferior (modern Razgrad, Bulgaria). 

252-256 Edessa, Dura Europos and Antioch are conquered 
by Persians under King Shapur |. 

255-257 Goths attack Taurica (modern Crimea), and mount 
damaging seaborne raids on Pontus and Bithynia. 

257 Emperor Valerian(us) recaptures Antioch. 

259 Caria and Phrygia are separated from Asia as 
independent province, with capital at Aphrodisia. 

260 Valerian is defeated by the Persians at Edessa, and 
dies in captivity. 


262-267 Odaenathus of Palmyra defeats the Persians, and 
takes over much of the Roman East. 

Goths renew seaborne raids, but overland invasion into 
Achaia is defeated by Emperor Gallienus. 

269/270 Emperor Claudius || Gothicus defeats Goths at 
Naissus (modern Nis, Serbia). 

270-273 Romano-Arab empire of Palmyra is ruled by 
Queen Zenobia and her son Vaballatus. 

270-275 Successful reign of Emperor Aurelian(us). Among 
many victories in the West and East, he both crushes the 
Palmyrene empire and defeats the Goths, but abandons 
Dacian territory north of the Danube (Dacia Porolissensis, 
Dacia Apulensis and most of Dacia Malvensis). 

275 Aurelian assassinated. 

276-282 Reign of Emperor Probus, who defeats rebellions 
in Isauria (Taurus Mtns, modern Turkey), and at Ptolemais 
in Egypt. Further Gothic seaborne raids on Pontus, 
Cappadocia, Galatia and Cilicia in Asia Minor. 

284 Following brief reigns of six more emperors, Diocletian(us) 
is proclaimed emperor by army of late Emperor Numerianus 
(r. 283-284) returning from Persian campaign. 

285 Diocletian begins to restore imperial order. He creates 
new province of Dacia Mediterranea (part of former Moesia 
Inferior, capital at Serdica). In Asia Minor he also establishes 
a new province of Isauria, separating it from Cilicia 
Campestris. Pisidia becomes an autonomous region 
(capital, Sagalassos). In the Greek peninsula a province of 
Epirus Nova is established (capital, Dyrrachium), separated 
from province of Macedonia. North of this, Epirus Vetus is 
governed from Nikopolis. 

297-298 Diocletian campaigns in Aegyptus, and divides it 
into three regions: Thebais, Aegyptus Jovia, and Aegyptus 
Herculia (Eutropius, IX, 23). 

297 Province of Galatia divided into administrative regions 
of Lycaonia and Paphlagonia. 

298 Diocletian creates new province of Dacia Ripensis 
(capital, Ratiaria), in part of former Moesia Superior. 


imposing strict reforms on the army and the civil administration. He 
changed the very structure of the empire, increasing the number of 
provinces by splitting several of them, and separating military from civilian 
responsibilities to make effective military rebellions more difficult. These 
reforms, together with his central achievement of regularizing the chain 
of succession to the throne, enabled the reorganized Empire to advance 
into its last period of splendour. 


MILITARY ORGANIZATION 


Units 


The classic heavy infantry ‘brigade’ or ‘divisional’ formation, the legio, 
survived throughout the period.? Some of the old numbers and titles 


2 For details of 1st-2nd century internal organization of legions, see MAA 511, Roman Army Units in the Eastern 


Provinces (1), page 12. 
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were unchanged apart from occasional added honorifics; others indicate 
later formation under 3rd-century emperors (e.g. Legio III Diocletiana). 
Whether the internal organization differed is uncertain, but we may 
suspect that it did in novel formations such as the late-century ‘archer 
legions’, Legiones I, II & III Isauria sagittaria. The 60 infantry centuria 
making up the legion’s ten cohortes each numbered between a minimum 
of 69 and a maximum of 140 men, but strengths of units and sub-units 
might vary according to available manpower and local need. For instance, 
detached legionary vexillationes conventionally numbered from several 
hundred up to 1,000 men, but in eastern Libya (Cyrenaica) we find a 
vexillatio from Legio HI Augusta of only between 42 and 63 legionaries, 
and one from Legio III Diocletiana numbering about 1,690 men. 

The ‘battalion’ of auxilia continued to be termed a cohors, with a 
nominal strength of either 500 (cohors quingenaria) or of 1,000 (cohors 
milliaria), their actual strengths being slightly lower. The standard unit 
was of infantry (cohors peditata) made up of centuriae, but a significant 
proportion were part-mounted (cohors equitata) , comprising both infantry 
centuriae and cavalry turmae. At Dura Europos in Syria, in AD 219 Cohors 
XX Palmyrenorum was divided into 6 centuriae and 5 turmae; 15 men 
were listed as scouts, 10 of them mounted equites and 5 infantry pedites. 
The auxiliary cavalry unit, either quingenaria or milliaria, continued to be 
termed a ‘wing’ (ala), made up of turmae. The cavalry turma now varied 
from 120 to 149 men, with an additional 16 camel-mounted dromedariiin 
Syrian and Mesopotamian postings. 

The least ‘regular’ units found in the sources are the tribal numeri, of 
inconsistent size, recruited both within the empire (e.g. the Numerus 


Sketch-map of the Roman Empire 
in AD 210, under the Severan 
dynasty. Roman numerals in 
Italia correspond to regiones. 
The Eastern provinces covered 
in this book are those to the 
east and south of Pannonia and 
Dalmatia; the green-shaded 
‘Africa’ includes Tripolitania, 
and the light green east of it 

is Cyrenaica, to which Crete 
was administatively attached. A 
number of spellings on the map 
differ slightly from those used in 
the text. (Wikimedia Commons) 


Detail of copper-alloy Roman 
military armlet with lion-head 
terminals; 3rd century, from 
Adana, Cilicia. Such dona 
militaria (decorations) might be 
worn as bracelets, or hung in 
pairs on a leather chest harness, 
along with phalerae like those 
illustrated in Plate D1. (Adana 
Archaelogical Museum; photo 
courtesy Dick Osseman) 


Singularium Britannicorum Philppiani, based in Dacia), and in frontier 
regions (e.g the Numerus Arabum, based in Syria). Such units probably 
had a relatively brief existence, and we know very little about their 
internal organizations. 


Command ranks and functions 

The legions were often commanded by duces (CIL VI, 1,645 mentions 
a single dux commanding the legions in Dacia). However, legati are 
still mentioned as commanders of legions or governors of provinciae 
in the first half of the 3rd century (AE 1987, 862). Inscriptions from 
Aphrodisias during the united reign of Valerian(us) and Gallienus give 
commanders’ titles in Greek: e.g. Marcus Aurelius Diogenes, legatus 
Augustorum pro praetore, or hyepov. Some of them bear the title of corrector 
Asiae, exavop8wr1)¢. This title, which we find applied only to the Egyptian 
Prefect in AD 250, and in a generic sense to Odeaenathus of Palmyra in 
256 (Corrector Totius Orientis), implies a military activity of reintegration. 
Other officer ranks in legions were unchanged from the previous century, 
including praefectus legionis (CIL HI, 875 & 892). 

Centuriones (CIL HI 14458; AE 1957, 306) often commanded detached 
vexillationes (AE 1996, 1358), and some have the corresponding Greek 
rank hekatontarches. From the Ist century it had been normal practice 
in the East for Greek equivalents to appear beside Latin terms in both 
official and unofficial sources. A cohors might be termed a czewpa (e.g. 
Crepa mpotn PAdvuia innixn, for Cohors I Flavia equitata); and for ‘soldier and 
veteran’, miles et veteranus became stratiotes kai vetranos. 

In 254, centuriones frumentarit were commemorated at Aphrodisias in 
the province of Asia. Inscriptions in Lydia and Phrygia suggest that in the 
3rd century /rumentarii were increasingly employed in provinces as agents 
of central government with a variety of functions, but most commonly 
as ‘regional police’ officers. It seems likely that when a frumentarius was 
named as responsible for a particular area he was acting in a manner 
similar to a regionarius or stationarius — the standard titles for soldiers 
entrusted with peace-keeping in a particular area. 

Cohortes milliariae and quinquenariae equitatae were usually commanded 
by a tribunus (cheiliarchos) or a praefectus. For instance, we find Aelius 
Asklepiodotos as cheiliarchos of Cohors I Raetorum equitata Gordiana 
milliaria (Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua XI, 28); Balbianus, as praefectus 
of Cohors I Flavia equitata (P. Oxy. 41.2978); and Julius Faustinus as 
tribunus of a Cohors I Cilicum, this presumably referring to Cohors I 
Cilicum milliaria Philippianae (AE 1981,744). 

Part-mounted cohorts might also be commanded by legionary 
centurions. In (AE 1905, 4), Furnius Diabus is recorded as a centurio 
from Legio II Traiana Fortis commanding a Cohors I Flavia equitata, and 
in (AE 1954, 266) we find Ulpius Julianus as the centurion commanding 
a vexillatio of Cohors II Ulpia Paphlagonum equitata. Centurions 
might also command numeri; a centurio of Legio I Italica is mentioned 
as the praepositus commanding the intriguingly-titled Numerus Civium 
Romanorum (AE 1975, 743). 

The Roman soldier was called a miles or stratiotes; stratiotes ippeus if a 
cavalryman; and singularios (singularis) if serving with a mounted guard 
unit. Plentiful sources from the period, including funerary stelae from 
Dacia and Moesia, also mention various ‘NCO’ and specialist ranker grades 


(principales and beneficiarii) within units and sub-units. Space prevents 
listing them here, but new ranks/functions emerge from the fragmentary 
inscriptions on pottery and documents from the Egyptian praesidia. 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNITS 


Legiones 

Vulnerable Dacia was always well defended, and until it was largely 
abandoned in the early 270s it had a permanent garrison of 30,000—40,000 
men — perhaps 10 per cent of the whole Imperial forces. However, only 
two legions are recorded there in this period: Legio XIII Gemina, based at 
Apulum (modern Alba Julia), and V Macedonica, defending the north-west 
(Dacia Porolissensis) from Poitassa (Turda). Troesmis in the north-west 
Dobrudja, under the command of the same legion, became the hub of the 
Roman defensive system in the Limes Moesiae Inferioris. In Moesia itelf, four 
legions had been stationed in the time of Caracalla. 

The Roman withdrawal from Dacia, and the preponderant importance 
of the Balkans in the defence of the empire from 275 onwards, required 
the strengthening of the fortifications along the Danube, now once again 
the Imperial frontier. To ward off incessant attacks by migrating tribes 
since the Gothic invasions, the Danube had been equipped with castella 
and castra. By the mid-century the Danubian limes were already a frontier 
belt of great importance. An inscription from the reign of Philip the 
Arab in 244-249 (ISM V 124) commemorates archontes regionis Histriae 
as ‘rectors’ of the civil districts and semi-independent cities of the Regio 
Histriae. Legio XIII Gemina was moved to Ratiaria, and V Macedonica 
returned to its old camp at Troesmis. 

In Cappadocia, seat of two legions, the base of Legio XII Fulminata 
at Melitene lay on the important highway running east from Caesarea, 
and controlled access to southern Armenia and the upper Tigris. The 
defence of the eastern Euphrates border in Osroene (roughly, modern 
northern Iraq and Iran) was entrusted to Legio IIII Scytica, based at 
Zeugma on the border of Syria Coele and Osroene. 

The location of legions in Syria (five) and Mesopotamia (two) during 
the 3rd century is largely obscure. Singara was the base of Legio I Parthica 
throughout the century. The Isaurian legions recruited by Probus in 279 
remained in their land of origin. Arabia was defended by one legion. 
After Diocletian’s campaign in Egypt, in which vexillations from pairs of 
Danubian legions participated (P. Oxy. 43), Legio II Traiana remained 
in that country. In Pontus and the Black Sea littoral many sites, such as 
the Chersonesus citadel and Charax and Kadykovka forts in Crimea, were 
permanently garrisoned. 


Auxilia 
Although the recruitment of the auxiliary units, which supported the 
legions in defending the limes and provinces, now took place where the 
units were located rather than in their countries of origin, they kept their 
original national or other names into at least the later 3rd century. 

The list of these units in the table below shows their wide dispersion. 
Some of them were permanently based in one province, while also sending 


OPPOSITE 

Detail from stele (funerary 
monument) of a Roman officer 
and his wife, 3rd century, from 
Sagalassos-Burdur in Galatia 
Pisidia. The sculptor seems 

to have taken care to capture 
personal likenesses, so it is fair 
to assume he took the same care 
over the costume. The officer’s 
sagum cloak is fastened with a 
round fibula, and he wears his 
sword slung from a loose waist 
belt rather than a shoulder 
baldric. (Burdur Museum, Ankara; 
photo courtesy Dick Osseman) 


3rd-century funerary stele of 
the miles Julius Aufidius of 
Legio XVI Flavia Firma, from 
ancient Beroea, Macedonia. 
Under magnification, the helmet 
propped on top of his shield 

can be identified as of either 
Heddernheim or Niederbieber 
typology, with the skull drawn 
down low at the back, large 
cheek guards, and a vertical 
knob on the apex at the junction 
of crossed reinforcing strips. 
Aufidius died aged 27, after nine 
years of army service. (Veria 
Archaeological Museum; photo 
courtesy the Museum) 


out detachments for service elsewhere (typically, 
to the Romanised Hellenic colonies around the 
Black Sea). In Galatia, a new inscription related 
to Cohors I Augusta Cyrenaica helps confirm the 
identification of Gordion (Vindia) as a military 
statio. Men from the auxilia commonly served on 
detached duty as stationarii, i.e. as local security 
police, and they had become increasingly 
diffused under the Severans. 

In the so-called inermes provinciae, like Cilicia, 
only a single auxiliary unit was ever based at any 
one time during the 3rd century. (This term did 
not mean that they were literally undefended, 
but that they only had an auxiliary garrison.) 
By the mid-century substantial detachments 
were operating in parts of Asia such as Caria 
and Phrygia, which received governors of 
senatorial rank, and in Lycia-Pamphylia. The 
latter continued to play a vital logistic role, such 
as during the eastern campaigns by Valerian and 
Gallienus (253-268). The capital, Perge, was of 
great military importance both then and in the 
time of the Emperor Tacitus (275-276), when 
it probably housed the Imperial war chest, and 
certainly hosted the ‘Sacred Vexillum’ (tep@ odigiAAw teteyNpevy — probably 
an Imperial escort detachment), during Gothic raids which plundered 
Asia Minor from Pontus to Cilicia (SHA, 13, 2; Zosimus 1.63.1). After the 
pillage of Cilician harbours during the Persian invasion of 260, the port 
of Side gained significance for the transport of supplies and soldiers to 
Syria, Egypt and Cyprus. In Greece the effective resistance to the Goths 
in 250-260, and particularly the successful defence of Thessalonika, was 
achieved more by local militia than by the few regular troops. 


Numeri 

Britons and Palmyrenes are specifically included in the list of nationes and 
attested among the numeri, and inscriptions relating to these and others 
became more common in the late 2nd and early 3rd century. We have 
evidence of recruitment of local nwmeri in provinces including Egypt, 
where an important inscription of 205 mentions I Numerus Equitum and 
I Numerus Peditum, collectively called in Greek Protoi Arithmoi (‘the first 
numeri). Local numeri probably patrolled and defended the interiors of 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica from towers or fortified villages. 

However, readers should note that the term was also sometimes used 
in a generic sense, to mean simply ‘units’ in general. For instance, the 
legate of Syria Coele wrote to the commanding officers of five garrisons 
on the Euphrates in 208, addressing them as tribuni et praefecti et praepositi 
nn (nn = numerorum — ‘of all the units concerned’ ). In the Late Empire 
even legionary troops might be called noumerot or katalogot. 


TABLE OF IDENTIFIED UNITS, LOCATIONS & DATES 
The Greek-speaking Eastern regions provided troops from, and for 
service in, the Eastern half of the Empire. For instance, legions based 


in Cappadocia, Syria and Aegyptus were manned by recruits from 
those regions, but not necessarily from the province where they were 
based. 

Particularly under the chaotic circumstances of the mid 3rd century, 
no list of units can pretend to be comprehensive. Many sources in either 
Latin or Greek are fragmentary and inconsistent, and some duplications 
and errors are inevitable. In some instances separately listed auxiliary 
cohorts may have very similar titles (e.g. Britannica and Brittonum), and 
multiple mentions of vexillations from any one unit make it difficult to 
distinguish one from another. 

In the middle column, locations may be given as provinces only, or as 


placenames in either Roman or modern forms if these are known. 


Unit Location, &/or province Date 
Legiones & legionary vexillationes [vex.]: 
Legio | Adiutrix Pia Fidelis Byzantium, Thracia 3rd cent. 
Zeugma, Osroene 215-216 
Legio | Italica Antoniniana Novae, Moesia Inferior 8rd cen 
Legio | Italica (vexillatio) Aulutrene, Asia 198-209 
Legio | Italica (vex.) Taurica 196-210 
Legio | Italica Gordianae Augustae Montana, Moesia Inferior 8rd cen 
Legio | Italica (vex. Chersonissitana) Cherson, Taurica 250 
Legio | lsauria sagittaria lsauria from 279 
Legio | Maximiana Aegyptus from 295-296 
Legio | Parthica Nisibis, Mesopotamia from 200 
Singara, Mesopotamia 8rd cen 
Arabia 216-217 
Legio | Parthica (vex.) Lycia 3rd cen 
Cyrenaica 8rd cen 
Legio | Pontica Mesopotamia 288-297 
Trapezus, Pontus 297 
Legio I! Adiutrix Perintos-Byzantium, Thracia 200 
Mesopotamia 200-201 
Legio II Adiutrix (vex.) Dacia 214 & 246 
Legio I! Adiutrix (vex.) Byzantium, Thracia 214-215 
Legio II Adiutrix (vex.) Zeugma, Osroene Qe Zi 
Legio II Adiutrix (vex.) Mesopotamia 231-232 
Legio I! Adiutrix (vex.) Viminacium, Moesia Superior 244 
Legio II Adiutrix (vex.) Abryttus, Moesia Inferior 251 
Legio Il Armeniaca Satala, Cappadocia/Armernia | rom 293 
Legio II Flavia Constantia Koptos, Aegyptus rom 293 
Legio I! Isauria sag. Isauria tom 279 
Legio II Parthica (vex.) Nikopolis, Aegyptus 215-216 
Legio II Parthica Apamea, Syria Secunda 218-234 
Legio II Traiana Fortis Nikopolis, Aegyptus 8rd cent 
Legio Ill Augusta (vex.) Bu Njem, Cyrenaica 201-238 
Cyrene, Cyrenaica ate 3rd cent 
Legio III Cyrenaica Feliciter Invicta Nova Trajana (Bosra), Arabia 3rd cent 
Legio Ill Cyrenaica Feliciter Invicta (vex.) Dura Europos, Syria Coele 216 & 256 
Legio Ill Cyrenaica Feliciter Invicta (veterans) Chasphon (Hispin), Syria mid 3rd cent 
Legio III Diocletiana Thebes, Aegyptus rom 298 
Legio III Gallica (vex.) Raphanea, Syria Secunda INTE 
Danaba, Syria Phoenicia late 3rd cent 
Emesa, Syria mid 3rd cent 
Legio Ill Isauria sag. Isauria rom 279 
Legio III Parthica Singara, Mesopotamia early 3rd cent 
Resaena, Mesopotamia 3rd cent 
Legio III Cyrenaica Antoniniana Bosra, Arabia 3rd cent 
Legio Ill Cyrenaica Antoniniana (vex.) Dura Europos, Syria Coele 8rd cent 
Legio Ill Flavia Singidunum, Moesia Superior 8rd cent 
Legio Ill Flavia (vex.) Apamea, Syria Secunda 215-218 
Legio Ill Flavia Ulpiana, Moesia Superior 226 
Legio Ill! Flavia (vex.) Aegyptus 297-298 
Legio Ill Parthica Edessa, Osroene from 284 
Legio Ill Italica Mesopotamia from 242 
Legio Ill Scytica (vex.) Dorylaion, Asia early 3rd cent 
Legio Ill Scytica (vex.) Dura Europos, Syria Coele 209-216 & 254-256 
Legio IV Scytica Mesopotamia 231-232 & 242-244 
Legio IV Scytica Valeriana Galliena Zeugma, Syria/Osroene 8rd cent 
Legio Ill Scytica Palmyra, Syria Phoenicia 272-273 
Legio V Macedonica Drobeta & Poitassa, Dacia 200-271 
Legio V Macedonica Mesopotamia 216-217 
Legio V Macedonica (vex.) Mesopotamia 242-244 
Legio V Macedonica Dacia 246 
Legio V Macedonica (vex.) Edessa, Osroene 260 
Legio V Macedonica Troesmis, Moesia Inferior 3rd cent 
Legio V Macedonica (vex.) Palmyra, Syria Phoenicia 212-213 
Oescus, Moesia Inferior from 275 
Legio V Macedonica (vex.) Dorylaion, Asia 8rd cent 
Castra Tricornia, Moesia Superior — 3rd cent 
Mesopotamia 296 
Memphis, Aegyptus from 298 
Legio VI Ferrata Legio, Syria Palaestina 8rd cent 
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Auxiliary unit titles 


While several entries in the 
accompanying table depart from normal 
practice, auxiliary cohortes and alae 
usually bore numbers, presumably 
indicating the chronological order of their 
raising in a particular area or from a 
particular tribal people. Sometimes only 
a province or region is named, and 
sometimes a people: e.g., Cohors 
Macedonica (‘Macedonian Cohort’); and 
Cohors II Breucorum (‘2nd Cohort of 
Breucorians’, naming a tribe from 
Mauretania Caesariensis). A number of 
other elements might then be added to 
titles, but in inconsistent orders of words. 

The dynasty or individual emperor 
under which the unit was raised might be 
honoured: e.g. Cohors | Flavia 
Numidarum (‘1st Flavian Cohort of 
Numidians’, commemorating either 
Vespasian or his son Titus of the 
1st-century Flavian dynasty, rr. AD 
69-81); or Cohors | Cilicum Deciana 
(which we might translate as ‘Decius’s 1st 
Cilician Cohort’, recording the patronage 
of Decius, r. 249-251). Sometimes more 
than one imperial name appears, raising 
the question of whether these were 
added incrementally, or singly in 
succession. One example is the Anatolian 
Cohors Il Flavia Commagenorum 
Philippiana_ Severiana_ Alexandriana, 
commemorating in the wrong historical 
order both Philip the Arab (r. 244-249) 
and Severus Alexander (r. 222-235 ). 
Another is the North African Cohors II 
Flavia Numidarum Antoniniana — of which 
the word-order might suggest that the 
name of Antoninus Pius (r. 188-161) was 
added incrementally. For an extreme 
example of such compound titles, see 
Cohors |! Aurelia Dardanorum, etc. 

Designations of unit size and/ or type 
often follow; see the abbreviations used 
in the table. Most cohorts were 
quingenaria, and are assumed to be so 
‘by default’; only one in the table is 
actually specified as [quin] for ‘nominally 
500-strong’ (Cohors VI Hispanorum 
quin). However, a significant number are 
designated as milliaria, ‘nominally 
1,000-strong’ [mil]. Part-mounted 
cohorts were designated equitata, [eq]. 
Other terms might describe particular 
equipment, most commonly that of 
units of archers — sagittariorum or 
sagittaria [sag] , but occasionally 
scutata, [sc],’with the legionary shield’, 
while exploratorum and speculatorum 
both meant ‘of scouts’. 

Untypical origins for some units might 
be indicated by, e.g., veterana [vet], for a 
unit formed from men nearing the end of 
their 20-year service, and voluntariorum 
[vol] is suggested as meaning one raised 
from foreign volunteers resident in the 
Empire. Campestris [camp] is thought to 
mean an auxiliary unit nevertheless 
recruited from Roman_ citizens 
(presumably before the extension of 
citizenship in AD 212). Civium 
Romanorum [CR] indicated a_ unit 
formerly rewarded for distinguished 
service by the block grant of citizenship. 
Other rare honorifics granted to a few 
auxiliary units were Pia Fidelis [PF], ‘pious 
and loyal’; Felix, ‘happy’ or ‘fortunate’; 
and Torquata, ‘collared’, commemorating 
the grant of a Celtic torque to decorate 
the unit standard. 


+ 


Legio VII Claudia Pia Fidelis 
Legio VII Claudia 

Legio VII Claudia 

Legio VII Claudia (vex.) 
Legio Vill Augusta 

Legio X Fretensis Felix 
Legio X Fretensis Felix (vex.) 
Legio X Fretensis Felix 
Legio XI Claudia 

Legio XI Claudia (vex.) 
Legio XI Claudia (vex.) 
Legio XI Claudia 

Legio XI Claudia (vex.) 
Legio XII Fulminata 


Legio XIll Gemina 
Legio XIll Gemina (vex) 


Legio XIV 

Legio XV Apollinaris 
Legio XV Apollinaris (vex.) 
Legio XVI Flavia Firma 


Legio arabica 
Legio Pontica 
‘Sacred’ vex. 


Cohortes: 

Cohors Britannica 

Cohors Macedonica 

Cohors Maximiana 

Cohors milliaria Maurorum 

Cohors scutata Civium Romanorum 
Cohors | Aelia Athoitorum 

Cohors | Afrorum equitata. sc. CR 
Cohors | Alpinorum eq. 

Cohors | Aquitanorum 

Cohors | Apamenorum sag. eq. 
Cohors | Ascalonitanorum Felix eq. 
Cohors | Augusta Cyrenaica Antoniniana 


Cohors | Augusta Praetoria Lusitanorum eq. 


Cohors | Aurelia Dardanorum 
Cohors | Batavorum mil. 
Cohors | Bosporanorum mil. 
Cohors | Bracarorum CR 
Cohors | Britannica CR mil. eq. 
Cohors | Brittonum 

Cohors | Cannanefatium 
Cohors | Cilicum (vex.) 

Cohors | Cilicum 

Cohors | Cilicum mil. Philippianae 
Cohors | Cilicum Decianae 
Cohors | Cisipadensium 


Cohors | Cretum 


Cohors | Flavia Bessorum 
Cohors | Flavia Chalcidenorum sag. eq. 
Cohors | Flavia Cilicum eq. 


Cohors | Flavia CR 

Cohors | Flavia Commagenorum eq 
Cohors | Flavia Hispanorum mil. 
Cohors | Flavia Numidarum 


Cohors | Flavia Ulpia Hispanorum mil. eq. CR 


Cohors | Germanorum 
Cohors | Hispanorum eq. veterana 


Cohors | Ituraeorum sag. eq. mil. 

Cohors | Ituraeorum sag. 

Cohors | Lusitanorum 

Cohors | Macedonica Gordiana eq. 

Cohors | Montanorum CR 

Cohors | Pannoniorum 

Cohors | Praetoria 

Cohors | Raetorum eq. mil. Gordiana 

Cohors | sag. 

Cohors | Thracum 

Cohors | Thracum 

Cohors | Thracum Syriaca eq. 

Cohors | Thracum Syriaca 

Cohors | Thracum Syrorum eq. 

Cohors | Vindelicorum mil. eq. 

Cohors | Ubiorum 

Cohors | Ulpia Brittonum mil. 

Cohors | Ulpia Dacorum 

Cohors |! Aurelia Dardanorum (Antoniniana) 
(Gordiana) Pia Fidelis mil. eq. 

Cohors |! Britannica (Brittonum?) 

Cohors |! Equestris 

Cohors II Flavia Bessorum 

Cohors I! Flavia Brittonum eq. 


Cohors II Flavia Commagenorum (Philippiana) 


(Severiana Alexandriana) sag. eq 


Viminacium, Moesia Superior 
Galatia 

Cyrrhus (Apamea?), Syria 
Aegyptus 

Byzantium, Thracia 

Aelia Capitolina, Syria Palaestina 
Dura Europos, Syria Coele 
Aila, Syria Palaestina 
Durostorum, Moesia Inferior 
Alma Kermen, Taurica 
Aulutrene, Asia 

Arabia 

Aegyptus 

Mesopotamia 

Melitene, Cappadocia 
Apulum, Dacia 

Apamea, Syria Secunda 
Ratiaria, Dacia Mediterranea 
Bithynia 

Satala, Cappadocia 

Attaleia, Lycia-Pamphylia 
Syria 

Veria, Macedonia 

Erzurum, Cappadocia 

‘under Albinus’ 

Tomis, Moesia Inferior 
Perge, Pamphylia 


Attaleia , Lycia-Pamphylia 

Cyrene, Cyrenaica 

Gordion, Galatia 

Zeugma, Syria Coele/Osroene 

Aegyptus 

Cabyle, Thracia 

Aegyptus 

Calugareni, Dacia 

Sacidava, Moesia Superior 

Aegyptus 

Dura Europos, Syria Coele 

Ancyra, Galatia, & Cappadocia 

Contrappolinis (Hiéraconpolis), 
Aegyptus 

Praesidium Pompei, Moesia Sup. 

Certiae, Dacia 

Cappadocia 

Montana, Moesia Inferior 

Apulum, Dacia 

Porolissum, Dacia 

Porolissum, Dacia 

Beryttus, Syria Phoenicia 

Sacidava, Moesia Superior 

Tomis, Moesia Inferior 

Olvia, Pontus 

Philippopolis, Thracia 

Sostra, Moesia Inferior 

Sucidava & Banatska Palanka, 
Dacia 

Herakleia Lyncestis, Macedonia 

Palmyra, Syria Phoenice 

Aegyptus 

Elephantine, Aegyptus 

Syria Palaestina 

Sacadate, Dacia 

Cuppae, Moesia Superior 

Perge-Side, Lycia-Pamphylia 

Arutela, Dacia 

Capidava, Moesia Inferior 

Dacia Parolissensis 

Regnum Bospori 

Serdica, Thracia, or Moesia 

Porolissum, Dacia 

Aegyptus 

Cyrene, Cyrenaica 

Cuppae, Moesia Superior 

Aegyptus 

Antiochus, Syria Coele 

Ephesus/ Eumeneia, Asia 

Drobeta, Dacia 

Tomis, Moesia Inferior 

Qasr al Hallaba, Arabia 

Transmarisca, Moesia Inferior 

Timacum Minus, Moesia Superior 

Beryttus, (Syria Phoenicia 

Tibiscum, Dacia 

Capidava, Dacia 

Porolissum, Dacia 

Syria 

Timacum Minus, Moesia Sup. 


Porolissum, Dacia 

Dura Europos, Syria Coele 
Cincsor, Dacia 

Aegyssus, Moesia Inferior 


Micia, Dacia 


8rd cent 

early 3rd cent 
214-218 
297-298 

early 3rd cent 
8rd cent 

8rd cent 

late 3rd cent 
8rd cent 

200 

198-209 

273 

297-298 
216-217 

8rd cent 

until 273 

early 3rd cent 
from 275 
218-219 

until at least 256 
211-212 
200-235 & 256 
8rd cen 
8rd cen 
(c.185-195 ?) 
early 3rd cent 
253-275 


211-212 
8rd cen 
235-238 
8rd cen 
8rd cen 
205-208 
206 
200-275 
mid 3rd cent 
8rd cen 
200 

8rd cen 
8rd cen 


8rd cen 
200-270 
8rd cen 
8rd cen 
200 
8rd cen 
until 275 
200 

mid 3rd cent 
mid 3rd cent 
249-251 
200-250 
235-236 
until 270 


201-300 
from 206 
206 
217-218 
8rd cent 
200- 250 
8rd cent 
8rd cent 
200 
200-243 
200 

230 

early 3rd cent 
8rd cent 
206 
209-244 
201-300 
206 

218 
212-244 
from 222 
200-230 
212/213 
200 
200-300 
200 
211-212 
until 243 
until mid 3rd cent 
8rd cent 
until at least 242 


until mid 3rd cent 
256 

until 275 

230 


8rd cent 


Cohors II Flavia Numidarum Antoniniana eq. 
Cohors II Hispanorum eq. 

Cohors II Ituraeorum Felix eq. 

Cohors II lturaeorum 

Cohors II Lucentium 

Cohors I] Lucensium 

Cohors II Mattiacorum 

Cohors II Nervia Antoniana 

Cohors Il Thebaeorum 

Cohors Il Thracum eq. 

Cohors II (Ulpia) Paphlagonum eq. Volusiana 
Cohors II Ulpia eq. CR sag. 

Cohors Ill Augusta Thracum eq. 

Cohors IIl Bracarum (Bracaraugustanorum ?) 
Cohors III Brittonum 

Cohors Ill Campestris CR 

Cohors III Cilicum 

Cohors Ill Commagenorum 

Cohors IIl Dacorum 

Cohors III Delmatarum mil. eq. CR 

Cohors III Ituraeorum 

Cohors III Thracum Syriaca 

Cohors Ill Ulpia Petraeorum eq. 

Cohors IIll Gallorum 

Cohors IIll Gallorum (Illl Gallika) 

Cohors IV (VII?) Frygum 

Cohors IV Hispanorum eq. 

Cohors V Afrorum Severiana 

Cohors V Hispanorum eq. 

Cohors V Gallorum 


Cohors V Lingonum 
Cohors VI Hispanorum quingenaria 


Cohors VI Ituraeorum 
Cohors VI Thracum 
Cohors Vil Breucorum 
Cohors VII Gallorum 


Cohors Vill vol. CR 

Cohors IX Maurorum 
Cohors IX (VIII) Gemina vol. 
Cohors Xi Palaestinorum 


Cohors XIV Urbana 
Cohors XX Palmyrenorum eq. 


Alae: 

Ala Antoniniana Gallica 
Ala Antoniniana Gallorum 
Ala Apriana 


Ala Atectorigiana 

Ala Bosporanorum 

Ala Celerum 

Ala Dardanorum 

Ala Herculiana 

Ala Heracliana 

Ala Gallorum Atectorigiana 

Ala Gallorum vet. 

Ala Mauretanica 

Ala Siliana Torquata 

Ala Vocontiorum 

Ala | Agrippiana Flavia 

Ala | Asturum 

Ala Augusta Gemina Colonorum 

Ala | Augusta Gemina Colonorum 

Ala | Batavorum mil. 

Ala | Claudia Nova Miscellanea 
Gallorum Flaviana 

Ala | Flavia Augusta Britannica CR 

Ala | Flavia Gaetulorum 

Ala | Gaetulorum 

Ala | Gallorum Flaviana 

Ala | Gallorum vet. 

Ala | Hispanorum 

Ala | Hispanorum Campagonum CR mil. 
Antoniniana Deciana Philippiana 

Ala | Numer Illiricorum 

Ala | Pannoniorum 

Ala | Thracum Herculana 

Ala | Thracum Mauretana 

Ala | Tungrorum Frontoniana 

Ala | Ulpia Dacorum 


Ala | Ulpia Dromedariorum 
Palmyrenorum mil. 

Ala | Ulpia Contariorum mil. 

Ala | Vespasiana Dardanorum 

Ala Il Hispanorum Aravacorum Augusta 

Ala Il (Claudia?) Gallorum 

Ala Il Flavia Agrippiana 


Ala Il Pannoniorum 
Ala II Ulpia Auriana 
Ala Vil Phrygum 


Feldioara/ Marienburg, Dacia 

Tomis, Moesia Inferior 

Nubia/ Aegyptus 

Porolissum, Dacia 

Scaptopara, Thracia 

Brestnitsa. Moesia Inferior 

Obedinenie. Moesia Inferior 

Campu Cetatii, Dacia 

Aegyptus 

Aegyptus 

Dura Europos, Syria Coele 

Dura Europos, Syria Coele 

Dura Europos, Syria Coele 

Emmaus Nicopolis, Syria Palaestina 

Moesia Inferior 

Drobeta & Porolissum, Dacia 

Aegyptus 

Potaissa, Dacia 

Porolissum, Dacia 

Ad mediam, Dacia 

Aegyptus 

Dura Europos, Syria Coele 

Cappadocia 

Moesia Inferior 

Astibu, Macedonia 

Syria Palaestina 

Dacia Superior 

Qasr al Hallaba, Arabia 

Moesia Superior 

Drobeta, Dacia 

Moesia Superior 

Porolissum, Dacia 

Sivri-Hissar, Galatia 

Qasr al Hallaba, Arabia 

Tell Hayal, Mesopotamia 

Porolissum, Dacia 

Beryttus, Syria Phoenicia 

Mesopotamia 

Hatne, Syria 

Palmyra, Syria Phoenicia 

Hatra, Mesopotamia 

Transdierna, Moesia Superior 

Palmyra, Syria Phoenicia; & 
Mesopotamia 

Apamea, Syria Secunda 

Dura Europos, Syria Coele 


Aegyptus 

Syria Palaestina 

Aegyptus 

Oasis Minor, Aegyptus 

Tomis, Moesia Inferior 
Apulum, Dacia 

Philippopolis, Arabia 

Attaleia, Lycia-Pamphylia 
Koptos, Aegyptus 

Berenike, Aegyptus 
Balaklava-Kadykovka, Taurica 
Aegyptus 

Aegyptus 

Napoca, Dacia 

Palmyra, Syria Phoenicia 
Mesopotamia 

Germisara, Dacia 

Iconium, Galatia/ Cappadocia 
Beryttus, Syria Phoenicia 
Sutoru & Razboieni cetate, Dacia 
Drobeta, Micia & Slaveni, Dacia 


Apamea, Syria 

Moesia Inferior 
Aulutrene, Asia 

Moesia Inferior 
Aegyptus 

Slaveni, Dacia Superior 
Micia, Dacia Superior 


Brancovenesti, Dacia 

Troesmis, Moesia Inferior 
Thebes, Aegyptus 

Alexandria-El Kantarah, Aegyptus 
Dacia 

Apamea, Syria Secunda 
Cappadocia (?) 

Attaleia, Lycia-Pamphylia 


Apamea , Syria 

Moesia Inferior 

Hirsum, Moesia Inferior 
Aeliana, Cappadocia 
Batanea, Syria 

Tyatira, Asia 

Gherla, Dacia 

Dascusa, Cappadocia 

Tell Shalem, Syria Palaestina 


211 

238-244 
from 204 
mid 3rd cent. 
from 200 

8rd cen 
201-250 
211-222 
206 
3rd cen 
251-256 
3rd cen 
227 
200 
3rd cen 
238-244 
206 
200-270 
194 
3rd cen 
206 
227 
3rd cen 
8rd cen 
3rd cen 
3rd cen 
3rd cen 
212-213 

early 3rd cent 

200 

211-217 

until mid 3rd cent 
212 

212-213 

early 3rd cent 
200-270 

200 

216-217 & 231-244 
241-244 

270 

235 

8rd cent 

3rd cent. 


216-217 
3rd cent 


212 


late 3rd cent 
209-211 

8rd cent 
200 
200-275 
200-270 


252 
215 
196-216 
3rd cent 
8rd cent 
211-222 
250 


200 
200 
206-216 
3rd cent 
213 
3rd cent 


211-212 


252 

early 3rd cent 
200 

8rd cent 


3rd cent 
until 270 
8rd cent 
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Detail of an early 3rd-century 
marble stele from Viminiacum, 
Moesia Superior. Its interest lies 
in the fact that it commemorates 
a civilian magistrate, but depicts 
him in the military costume of a 
dux or legatus. The inscription 
reads, in part: ‘To the gods 

and spirits, [remember] Caius 
Cornelius Rufus, decurio 

and municipal augur of Aelia 


Viminiacum, [who] lived 70 years. 


[This monument was dedicated 
by] his widow Ulpia Rufina [and 
by] Caius Cornelius Pacata, 
decurio and flamen of the same 
municipality, together with his 
daughters and heirs Rufina and 
Bassa Corneliae...’. (National 
Museum of Pozarevac; author’s 
photo, courtesy the Museum) 


Numeri: 
Protoi Arithmoi (Numerus | Peditum et 
Numerus | Equitum) 


Aegyptus 205 


Numerus Arabum Dura Europos, Syria Coele 8rd cent 

Numerus CR Montana, Moesia Inferior mid 3rd cent 

Numerus (?) eq. Dalmatarum Chersonesos , Taurica 8rd cent 

Numerus Germanicianorum Exploratorum Sarmizegetusa, Dacia 275 

Numerus Maurorum Hispanorum Ampelum & Apulum, Dacia 201-270 
(or Tibiscensium) 

Numerus Maurorum Miciensium Micia (Dacia) 200-270 

Numerus Hadriani Palmyreni Koptos, Aegyptus from 216 
Antoniniani sag. 

Numerus Palmyrenorum sag. Porolissensium Arcobadara & Porolissum, Dacia 200-270 

Numerus Palmyrenorum sag. Tibiscensium Tibiscum, Dacia 200-270 

Numerus Singularium Britannicorum Germisara, Dacia 211-245 
Philippiani 

Numerus Syrorum sag Gura lalomitei, Moesia Inferior 8rd cent 


ARMS, EQUIPMENT & CLOTHING 


MOESIA SUPERIOR 

The funerary stele from Viminacium of the speculator (scout) L. Bassius 
Nigellio of Legio VII Claudia (CIL HI, 1650) clearly shows a spear with 
the heart-shaped head identifying a beneficarius. His clothing is typical 
of the 3rd century: a long-sleeved tunic, long trousers and ankle-length 
boots. Similar gravestones show that the hooded paenula marching cloak 
was still in widespread use. 

A beautifully decorated breast-fastening plate from a scale armour 
recovered at Rytopek (Tricornium) belonged to Aurelius Herculanus of 
Legio VII Claudia. It shows complex divine symbols, but also images of 
muscled armour worn over subarmales with pteryges, pseudo-Corinthian 
helmets, shields, and cohort standards. An unusual helmet from the 
excavation of Cuprja is probably a local variant of the Niederbieber 
type (Robinson’s so-called ‘Auxiliary Cavalry Type E’ — though recent 
scholarship suggests that Robinson was mistaken in identifying only as 
cavalry helmets several typologies with extended 
cheek-guards, including the Niederberber specimen). 

A 3rd-century spatha from a large hoard excavated 
in Singidunum fortress, and preserved in Belgrade 
City Museum, has a straight blade bearing traces 
of pattern-welding. It is 92.2cm (36.2 ins) long 
with a 69cm (27 in) blade, and is of Lauriacum- 
Hromowka type. The same museum also has several 
chance-found late 2nd- and 3rd-century scabbard 
chapes characteristic of long spathae. They are of 
pelta shape in copper alloy, with side volutes; while 
generally undecorated, some show incised concentric 
rings or peltashaped piercings. 

While belt buckles of the usual omega and round 
shapes are common, Viminacium has yielded more 
complex examples of Celtic-style openwork buckles, 
together with UTERE FELIX (‘Use it in good 
fortune’) lettering from belts, and a silver openwork 
belt mount with pendant. During the 3rd century 
both ‘crossbow’ and arched /ibulae, for fastening 
military cloaks at the right shoulder, had appeared 
(the smallest examples were probably used to fasten 
the military neck-scarf or maphorion). Dated from 
293 onward (Brzi Brod, Kostolac, Kosmaj), some 


jibulae have the incised inscription UTERE FELIX. They are associated 
with propeller-shaped military belt fittings and rectangular strap-ends; 
some burials reveal gilded silver examples, suggesting individuals of 
wealthy status. 

The stele of Nigellio mentioned above also shows an interestng 
representation of military transport: a robust, open, four-wheeled, flat-bed 
cart (rheda), decorated with the emblem of a beneficiarius. Singidunum 
has also yielded splendid silver openwork Medusa-head chariot fittings. 


MOESIA INFERIOR & SCYTHIA MINOR 

The so-called Ludovisi sarcophagus shows Roman soldiers fighting 
against Gothic warriors. We do not know what troops are represented; 
some wear magnificent equipment which might suggest Praetorians 
or other elite units, but they might equally commemorate ordinary 
legionaries of the reigns of Decius, Herennius Etruscus, Trebonianus 
Gallus or Hostilianus — e.g., among others, Legio I Italica, Legio HII 
Flavia or Legio VII Claudia. 

The typology of most helmets represented on the sarcophagus 
seems to be pseudo-Attic or pseudo-Corinthian (of which there is 
archaeological evidence from Brigetio), or to resemble several decorated 
helmets formerly in the Axel Guttmann Collection. Most of them are 
decorated with images of divinities, lions or mythological beasts, and 
seem to have eagle protomes. While battlefield finds from the area include 
helmet fragments of the common Heddernheim-Buch typologies 
(e.g. Robinson’s so-called ‘Auxiliary Cavalry Types E, F & G’), other 
archaeology in this province has revealed more decorated types. One 
of the best examples is a helmet from Vetren (Tegulicium), of Worthing 
typology (see page 3 — Robinson’s ‘Cavalry Sports Type H’), with a crest 
ending in an eagle protome and with embossed snakes on the skull. A 
mask helmet of possible ‘Mater Castrorum’ typology was excavated from 
Melta (modern Lovech). From Shumen we have another fragment, as 
well as plate armour fragments including a fastener-plate decorated with 
Minerva. Decorated greaves were found in the area of Razgrad, one of 
them splendidly ornamented with a Winged Victory, while a massive, 
smooth bronze cavalry greave came from the Abryttus battlefield, 
and there is also a single greave of Kunzing typology in the Romfeya 
Collection. Military belt finds in the province include openwork plates 
with blossom motifs. 

A number of impressive stelae of cavalrymen sometimes represent 
them figuratively, sometimes idealized as hunting Thracian horsemen, 
but in both cases depicting long-sleeved tunics, trousers, boots of 
endromides type, sagum cloaks, and ring-buckle belts. The stele of the 
speculator Vibius Severus from Tomis shows the same military transport 
vehicle as the example mentioned above from Moesia Superior. 


DACIA (Malvensis & Superior) 

Limestone funerary sculptures of Roman soldiers and officers in typical 
3rd-century attire are attested from Apulum, the base of Legio XII 
Gemina. These men are represented wearing heavy sleeved tunics either 
without purple stripes, or with stripes of small size — macrocherae) , rough 
cloaks (clamides hirtae; SHA, Severus, XX XIII) pinned at the right shoulder; 
fitted trousers (anaxyridae); low campagi boots, and belts with central 


Central belt-fastener, 

3rd century, from Kostolac 
(Viminiacum); this unusual item 
probably belonged to a soldier 

of Legio VII Claudia. It is made 
from copper alloy, lead and silver, 
by casting, forging and punching, 
and measures 19cm by 

9.6cm (7.4 x 3.7 inches). 

(loc. Caves, G-3388, C-10000, 
inv. NMP 03/3584; National 
Museum of Pozarevac; author’s 
photo, courtesy the Museum) 


Examples of iron and copper-alloy 
shield bosses (umbones) from 

the battlefield of Abryttus, 
Moesia Inferior, AD 251. (Razgrad 
Archaeological Museum; photo 
courtesy Prof Valeri Yotov) 
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Monument from Apulum, 
Dacia, depicting a Roman 
cavalryman turning to fight a 
barbarian. Sculptors active in 
the militarised provinces would 
have had first-hand knowledge 
of the equipment in use; note 
the Heddernheim-type helmet 
with eagle protome, the Medusa 
shield boss, and the greaves. 
(Alba Julia Archaeological 
Museum, photo & drawing 
courtesy Dr Monica Gui) 


ring-buckles. These belts (Ringschnallencingulum-type, 
in modern German terminology) are mainly of the 
variant with side fixing rivets. ‘Belted’ burials around 
Apulum reveal the use of a specific broad and grooved 
ring-buckle, as visible on the figurative monuments. 

Depictions of soldiers in battle equipment are very 
rare in Dacia, but one interesting monument from 
Apulum dating from the 3rd century represents quite 
clearly the equipment of a legionary cavalryman of 
Legio XIII Gemina. From the same locality we have 
an important fragment of a funerary monument to 
some heroes of that legion. This shows one of the 
rare 3rd- century representations of legionaries with 
rectangular shields, and also a particular composite 
type of the lorica segmentata, with scale protection for 
the upper breast and shoulders, and armoured manica 
on the right arm (see Plate Al). 

A beautiful cavalry helmet of Guisborough 
typology (Robinson’s ‘Cavalry Sports Type I’), with 
a pseudo-Attic diadem and snakes embossed on 
the skull, came from Lunca Muresului (Cetatea 
Razsboieni). A superb mask helmet from Romula 
Malva (Resca) exemplifies the ‘Mater Castrorum’ 
type, and is also important for its inscriptions; these 
record the owner as Vitalis, a trooper serving first 
in the turma of Crispinus, and later in that led by 
Priscus. Embossed plates from armours were found 
at Potaissa, and, most importantly, at Apulum; they 
confirm the realism of the above-mentioned fragment 
of a triumphal monument representing a soldier in 
the lorica segmentata combined with scale shoulder 
protection fastened on the breast by means of such 
plates. Other specimens of the same typology came 
from the region of Oltenia, from Mitsii, Bucitumi and 
Porolissum. Their decoration shows mainly Minerva, 
but also Mars, Victoria or Virtus. From Micia comes 
a virtually complete scale-armour cape/gorget from 
a squama (see opposite). A decorated shield boss 
(umbo) from Gherla and various fragments from 
elsewhere echo the Medusa visible on the shield of the 
Apulum sculpture, and another represents Minerva. 
Greaves decorated with the heads of divinities and with dolphins came 
from Giulesti. 

Horse-harness finds are numerous, and two spectacular prometopidia 
(chamfrons) for horse armour were excavated at Gherla. One of these is 
a copper-alloy full-face prometopidion with incorporated eye-protectors, its 
three plates covering the front and sides of the horse’s head. The central 
plate bears the armoured image of Mars, flanked by Castor and Pollux. 
Another chamfron with eye-protectors was found at Gilau, with a central 
trapezoidal plate again decorated with an image of Mars. 

Most of the many belt fittings found at widespread sites in Dacia 
show good parallels with those visible on Dacian monuments (with the 


possible exception of a unique 
specimen decorated with a 
kantharos wine-cup from Apulum). 
They include: openwork plates 
of lattice pattern (c.160-230), or 
with blossom motifs (c.260?); plain 
rectangular plates with trefoil 
terminals, some with incised dot- 
and-circle decoration; enamelled 
plates; and ring-buckles decorated 
with a simple groove. 

Monuments show — swords 
(spathae) suspended on the left side 
from wide baldrics passing over 
the right shoulder and through 
scabbard slides, and circular 
scabbard chapes. The depiction 
(mentioned above) of a soldier 
in a composite lorica segmentata 
shows a pelta chape, which is also 
confirmed by archaeology. Bar- 
shaped scabbard slides have been found at four separate sites. Statues 
from Apulum show baldrics decorated with round phalerae, and an 
openwork specimen from the Apulum necropolis is of copper alloy, with a 
central hole surrounded by radial lines and four phallic piercings. Baldric 
pendants of pelia shape were recovered at Ulpia Traiana Sarmigezetusa. A 
beautiful 3rd-century military dagger (pugio) found at Mirsid is preserved 
in the Zalau Museum, and others of the same typology came from the 
castra at Buciumi and Rakovita. 

An interesting 3rd- or 4th-century find from Viscri confirms that 
the national weapon of the Dacians, the so-called /falx, was still in use 
by Dacian auxilia or numeri in the Roman army. This contradicts those 
scholars who have dismissed as fanciful its depiction in iconographic 
sources (including the Marcus Aurelius Column). 


EPIRUS 

The magnificent mosaic of Achilles and the Amazons in Apollonia shows 
interesting details of the military equipment used in this province. It 
includes pseudo-Corinthian helmets of Brigetio typology, fitted with 
short plumes in blue and red; crested pseudo-Attic helmets; cothurni 
ankle boots with long dark blue laces; round and oval shields with 
geometric decoration (one example quartered in orange and white); 
a pelta shield decorated with a floral pattern centred on a heart shape, 
and with a black-painted interior; Gorgon shield bosses; a baldric and 
scabbard in dark blue; and ‘double headed’ axes, traditionally associated 
with the Amazons. 

The Archaeological Museum in Tirana has good examples of omega- 
shaped military buckles. A robust ‘staff’ brooch of Roman provincial 
type from Station Cinna (modern Kalldrun and Shkodrasee) was used to 
fasten heavy military garments. Some possible war-axes (“bearded’ blades, 
c. 29cm/11.4 ins) came from the same area, and seem to anticipate a type 
used by the Roman army in the 4th century. 


Scale armour protection for 

the neck and shoulders from 

a Roman squama, first half 

of 3rd century, from Dacia; 
compare with Plate F2. The 
scales measure approximately 
2.5cm by 1cm (1 x 0.4 in); 
rectangular and rounded at 

the lower end, they are wired 
together to overlap sideways. 
At the very edge of the collar, 
fingernail-sized scales are sewn 
to the linen backing. Although 
incomplete, this specimen 
found during excavation of the 
auxiliary fort at Micia is one of 
the best-preserved of all Roman 
scale-armour finds. (Micia MNIR, 
inv. 123113/ a-b; author’s photo, 
courtesy the Museum) 
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Detail of Achilles and the Amazon 
Penthesilea from 3rd-century 
mosaic at Apollonia, Epirus; 
compare helmet with Plate 

B1. (in situ Apollonia; author’s 
collection) 


OPPOSITE 

Fragment of Roman decorated 
greave, 2nd-3rd century. (Benaki 
Museum, Athens; drawing 
courtesy Dr Andrei Negin) 


ACHAIA 

Roman classical military equipment in 
Greece has been little studied, despite 
the magnificent and detailed military 
gravestones preserved in the Athens 
National Museum. 

One of the most interesting is that of a 
Laconian named Markos Aurelios Alexis, 
who died on the expedition by Severus 
Alexander against the Persians. He is 
represented wearing a Spartan pilos felt 
cap and a lorica segmentata. His weapons 
are a heavy club, and a sword worn on his 
left side from a baldric, which recalls a semi- 
spatha specimen from Kishfine in Syria. 
His hoplite shield echoes the description 
of the phalangarii of Severus Alexander’s 
army following Lampridius, armed with 
similar weapons to the other legionaries 
but distinguished from them by their 
old-fashioned Greek shields covered with 
bronze (Jul. Afr., Fragm. I, 1, 11-12), and 
decorated with gold or silver (SHA, Al. 
Sev., L, 4-5). During the 3rd century such 
shields, illustrated on the tombstone of 
Alexis and in other monuments, had 
double grips, one central for the forearm 
and one near the edge for the hand. 

A second important stele is probably 
a witness of the Gothic wars. This 
monument, from Mantineia (Arcadia), represents a cavalryman in full 
armour, with his wife. He is wearing a fabric armour (linothorax), and 
the gravestone represents him with an oval shield and a long spatha, 
together with an apparently pseudo-Attic helmet with eagle protome. This 
is a formal funerary portrait of a Roman eques of Greek origin, which 
excludes the possibility of its merely ‘following artistic conventions’ (see 
Plate B2). 

Actual finds of Roman military equipment in this province are scarcely 
published, but the Benaki Museum has a beautifully decorated greave. 


MACEDONIA 

Sculptures fom Roman Macedonia in this period often show the 
employment of padded tunics by hunting cavalrymen or by mythological 
heroes dressed as Roman equites: e.g., a carving from Thessaloniki of 
the hero Bellerophon killing the Chimera, a votive inscription of one 
Rufus from Valandovo, and a stele fragment from Styp. Such padded 
or quilted tunics, showing vertical strips sewn together, were probably 
examples of the subarmales (“under-armour tunics’) used both beneath 
and without armour. The kentyrion Kaios Marios Longeinos, of HII Gallika 
(Cohors III Gallorum) from Stip, is represented on his tombstone with a 
folded-back paenula over a long- sleeved tunic, trousers and closed calcei 
boots, and holding his vine staff (see Plate B3). Sarcophagi represent 


Roman officers, horsemen and military musicians 
dressed in Greek garb. Their helmets are of 
pseudo-Corinthian or pseudo-Attic typology, and 
their armours are muscled thorakes in metal or 
leather. Some cavalrymen display torques around 
their necks. 

One of the best military tombstones is that 
of Julius Aufidius of Legio XVI Flavia Firma 
from Beroea. He is represented with an oval 
shield, a Niederbieber helmet and 3rd-century 
accoutrements, and a staff in his right hand. 
Interestingly, his tunic is short sleeved, proof 
that in warm weather the period ‘uniform’ of the 
Roman soldier could be varied (see page 8). 

From Marvinci come 3rd-century military darts, 
together with the last examples of pila. A terracotta 
eagle from Strumica probably imitates that of a 
military sgnum. Military fibulae have been found at 
Stupi, together with a possible soldier’s ring. The 
necropolis near Strumica yielded contemporary 
military buckles, together with the weaponry of 
auxiliary soldiers — spearheads, long knives, and 
locally-made swords. 


THRACIA 

Funerary monuments from 3rd-century Thracia are a mine of 
information. Legionary uniforms are typical, with long-sleeved tunics 
and ring-buckled belts, long trousers and cloaks. Again, the stele of a 
centurion from near Perinthos (today in Tekirdag Museum) shows 
that soldiers could abandon trousers and long-sleeved tunics in warm 
weather, and his interesting semi-spatha resembles the Kishfine typology 
from Syria. 

Stelae, such as that of the bucinator Surus from Byzantium, confirm the 
use of the Buch-type helmet, and of pseudo-Attic helmets (e.g., stele of 
Severius Acceptus). Few actual helmets have been found, although some 
of the most splendidly decorated specimens came from this province. The 
central part of a mask helmet from Sostras is probably of the ‘Amazon’ 
type, and the ‘Alexander’ type is exemplified by a fine mask from the Vatevi 
Collection. The baths in Sofia (Serdica) yielded an unusual decorated 
helmet, the hemispherical bowl being ornamented with images of Scilla 
and Cariddi. Originally thought to be of Hellenistic Boetian typology, this 
has recently been dated by Andrei Negin to the turn of 2nd—3rd century. 

From Pernik, a fragmentary fastening-plate decorated with a Winged 
Victory confirms the use of scale armour in this province. The stele 
of Severius Acceptus is one of the few 3rd-century examples showing 
a composite breastplate, perhaps of padded linen, silk, felt, or leather. 
However, we cannot exclude that this may be a subarmalis, which was 
sometimes used alone as the main body protection. His stele also shows 
greaves of Kunzing typology. 

Shields on the stelae are of the usual oval shape with a round central 
umbo. Oval shields like those found in Syria at Dura Europos are clearly 
represented on nearly all military gravestones from Thracia, including 


Detail from 3rd-century funerary 
stele of a local Illyrian soldier 
with his family, from Tirana, 
Epirus. This unidentified 
militiaman has a ‘winged’ spear, 
a Roman Kunzing-type dagger, 
and a rope coiled behind his 

left hip. Compare with Plate B1. 
(in situ, Tirana Roman Forum; 
author’s photo) 
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Detail from early 3rd-century 
funerary stele of Julius 
Firmianus, from Perinthos in 
Thracia. The inscription reads: 
*To the soul of the deceased 
Julius Firmianus, soldier of Legio 
1 Adiutrix, 30 years old, who 
served for six years in Cohort V. 
His heirs Aelius Proculus, Aelius 
Macrinus and Aurelius Lustus 
have dedicated this tomb.’ The 
given names of all three of 

these legionaries commemorate 
respected 2nd-century emperors: 
the first two Hadrian, and the 
third Marcus Aurelius. (Tekirdag 
Archaeological Museum; author’s 
photo, courtesy the Museum) 


Another stele from 

Perinthos, Thracia, this time 
commemorating a legionary 
cavalryman; during the 3rd 
century the small mounted 
contingents in each legion were 
generally increased in size. This 
inscription reads: ‘To the soul of 
the deceased Paulus, cavalryman 
(eques) of Legio III Italica, who 
lived for 36 years, and served as 
a soldier for 16 years. His heir 
Aurelius had this tomb built.’ 
Apart from the lack of a spear, 
the image is almost identical to 
that of Firmianus, showing a ring- 
buckle belt, an oval shield, and a 
peltate scabbard chape. (Istanbul 
Archaeological Museun,, inv. 
2724 T; author’s photo, courtesy 
the Museum) 


that of Surus. Three archaeological specimens from Pernik confirm the 
umbones depicted on the tombstones, and examples of circular decorated 
bosses also come from Bali Bunar in the Burgas region. However, an umbo 
with a highly decorated rectangular flange from south-western Thracia 
shows that rectangular shields were still in use in this area during at least 
the first half of the 3rd century. 

Monuments show swords worn mainly on the left side, with the baldric 
passing through a bracket-shaped scabbard slide. That of Surus shows a 
mushroom-shaped pommel and a rectangular guard, which is confirmed 
in archaeological records. Specimens of the usual belt ring-buckles have 
been found, as have military belt plates including openwork examples 
with blossom motifs. 

An important relief found in Soufli, and now in the Alexandroupolis 
Museum, sheds new light on the presence of auxiliain the Hebros region. 
It represents a bearded Roman cavalryman brandishing a triangular- 
headed spear, together with his servant. The soldier wears a short-sleeved 
tunic, and traces of crimson colour survive on this, on the saguwm cloak 
fastened at his right shoulder, and on his pointed calf-length endromides 
boots; the tunic also displays traces of yellow at the end of the sleeve. 
The boots (similar to originals found in Egypt) show overhanging boot- 
liners (piloi) in the Eastern fashion, but not the usual laces. The reins 
and a visible part of the nose-band of his horse were also painted red, 
and the head shows a tufted ornament, and acorn decorations on a strap 
headpiece. Another fine sculpture today in the Sofia Archaeological 


Museum , from the area of Plovdiv (ancient Philipoppolis) shows the use 
of a lion-skin as a saddle cloth. 


BYTHINIA & PONTUS; CHERSONESUS-TAURIS 

Roman 3rd-century cavalrymen are represented wearing padded tunics 
at Prusa (modern Bursa, in NW Turkey). Small figurines in the Sinope 
Museum represent horsemen with Phrygian caps, sleeved tunics and 
oriental trousers. Statues of 3rd-century commanders show the muscled 
thorax, and baldrics passing through scabbard slides typical of the 
period. Interestingly, swords often show ‘tubular’ hilts, similar to those 
of Sassanian weapons. 

Finds in Taurica (Crimea) give a glimpse of the garrisons of the 
Romanised Hellenic cities around the Black Sea. From Chersonesus, on 
the outskirts of modern Sevastopol, we have a helmet handle and a bronze 
apex, confirming the use of Niedermérmter and Heddernheim-Abusina 
helmets in this area (‘Imperial Italic Type H’ and so-called ‘Auxiliary 
Cavalry Type E’ in Robinson’s classification). The most spectacular find is 
a bronze griffin-head apex from an officer’s helmet, probably similar to 
that represented on the Portonaccio sarcophagus. This helmet might be 
associated with either a senior commander or the cavalry Hyppika Gymnasia. 

Two differing squama scales come from the Sapun ridge watchtower at 
Kazackaa. One is of the usual 3rd-century type: narrow scales which formed 
a corselet, fastened below the neck by decorated plates. The other is longer 
(5 by 7cm/1.9 x 2.7 ins), and some scholars suggest that it may be from a 
horse-armour. Significantly, copper-alloy fragments of the typical legionary 
Newstead-type lorica segmentata were also found in the area. 

Belt clasps, fittings and buckles are the most common 3rd-century 
finds. Squared copper-alloy buckle loops and plates are related to waist 
belts fitted with a couple of side pendants, as also found in loco. Several 
Severan-period belt fittings of openwork design were recovered from 
Charax fort, and a rectangular openwork plate 
from Keré. From Chersonesus came 14 pelta- 
shaped belt buckles, two openwork buckles, 
and numerous belt studs, openwork ornaments 
and hinged teardrop pendants. Among four 
splendid belt sets of the Severan period, 
excavated from burials believed to be of Gallic 
or Germanic auxilia, the finest was adorned 
with round or hexagonal copper-alloy plates; 
two others showed openwork rectangular 
copper-alloy plates and hinged teardrop 
pendants. Grave 93, possibly of a beneficiarius, 
included rectangular plates, pelta buckles, and 
attachments for a pugio. 

Fragments of round phalerae are related 
to the scabbard-baldric attachment system; 
two were found at Chersonesus, one of them 
decorated in lattice pattern. Also associated 
were an ivory ‘ box’ scabbard chape of the early 
3rd century (Carnap-Bornheim, variant 2), and 
a peltashaped chape. Swords are represented 
by a spatha about 76.8cm (30 ins) long from 


Remains of Roman equipment 
from 3rd-century sites in 
Chersonesus-Tauris in Crimea: 
(1 & 2) Fragments of helmet with 
griffin protome - compare with 
Plate C2; (3 & 4) military belt 
fittings; (5-7) fragments of lorica 
segmentata of Newstead type; (8 
& 9) fragments of scale armour; 
(10-12) arrowheads; (13) spear 
butt; (14) spatha, with maker’s 
mark on tang. (Drawings by 
Andrea Salimbeti, ex-Gavronski & 
Karasiewicz-Szczyporski) 
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the Catyrdag area, with a maker’s mark of C(aius) Itulnus 
or Itusnus stamped on the tang. 

Three-bladed, triangular, and tanged arrowheads and a 
spear butt found in Kazackaa confirm use of both composite 
bows and hastae in the area, and stone ballista projectiles 
that of defensive artillery. The association of scale armour 
and arrowheads in this fort allows us to hypothesize the 
presence of lightly armoured and mobile defenders, while 
copper-alloy openwork peliashaped plates and leaf-shaped 
pendants recall decorations on the breast or crupper straps 
of horse harness. However, a fragment of a horse-armour 
was also found there, and scale armour might also be 
associated with heavy cavalry mounted on cataphract horses. 
At the same time the presence of lorica segmentata fragments 
supports the presence of legionary vexillations. Related finds 
include ‘trumpet’ and S-shaped /ibulae, openwork ‘swastika’ 
brooches, and early ‘crossbow’ brooches of Severan date. 


ASIA 

Unfortunately, very little military archaeology in this 
province has been published, which limits our deductions 
Stele of the centurion about local equipment to the iconography. 

Diophontos, from Kotyaion, Asia. From Aphion, a statue shows the employment of a subarmalis with 
eenre eee ane fringed pleryges, of which the central strip is decorated with what may be a 


original carving the bells on aa . 
tie harness ateof exaadorated metallic image of Hermes. The funerary monument of a centurion from 


size. (Kiitahya Archaeological the same locality shows the man clad in a heavy tunic, Greek cothurni boots 
Museum; author’s photo, and a paludamentum cloak, and leaning on his vine staff. A sarcophagus 
courtesy the Museum) of Septimius Severus’s period from Apameia supports the thesis of the 


employment by officers of pseudo-Corinthian helmets, as also seen worn 
by emperors on 3rd-century coins. Leather or linen armours are clearly 
visible on sculptures representing fighting infantrymen. 

The important stele of the standard-bearer Gaius Julius Stratonikos 
from Dorylaion (modern Eskisehir) recalls the soldiers of the Parthian 
campaign represented on the Arch of Septimius Severus in Rome. It 
depicts him in ring-mail armour, with a Phrygian helmet, a round shield, 
and a standard-spear with a wide triangular head. His long dagger seems 
to be single-edged, and is worn on his left side together with a long 
spatha. Stratonikos served as a standard-bearer for three years, but 
unfortunately the stele does not identify his legion. However, 

another stele from Dorylaion, including a representation 

of a legionary pugio, remembers a certain Quintus Cassius 

Saturninus, who died at 50 after serving in the army for 32 
years, and was a centurioin both Legio V Macedonica and Legio 
TIM Scythica. Vexillations of these legions served in Asia under 
the Severan dynasty, and the possible emblem of V Macedonica 
is represented on another stele from the same locality. 

Cavalrymen statuettes from Afyon (Eskisehir) show wide 
employment of Phrygian caps, long-sleeved tunics (often 

padded), long trousers, and sagia or paludamenta cloaks. 

Although scarce, archaeological finds include fittings from 
musical instruments or votive standards (Dorylaion), and the 
intact upper part of a military standard (Ephesus). 


LYCIA & PAMPHYLIA 

Hellenic equipment is visible on sarcophagi representing 
mythological scenes, including muscled armours in metal 
and leather, and pseudo-Corinthian and pseudo-Attic 
helmets. Muscled armours are also visible on statues of 
divinities; interestingly, they show the rounded shoulder 
protections separate from the main body of the armour 
which were typical of these thorakia heroika in the Late 
Roman period. 

The use of leather armours in this region is supported 
by a figure of Paris in a sculptural fragment from a 
sarcophagus showing combat during the Trojan War. The 
sculpted corselet is so detailed that the leather’s folding 
in movement is clearly visible. The famous sarcophagus of 
Botiane Demetria shows the use of long trousers by warriors, 
and also the interior handles of clipei shields, of which the 
central strap is identical to actual finds from Noricum. A Gallienic-period 
frieze from the theatre at Perge shows gods fighting with clipe: embossed 
with Medusa heads, and semi-spathae worn from baldrics across the right 
shoulder. Ares, with a pseudo-Attic crested helmet, is dressed like a 
3rd-century soldier, with an unusual rhomboid-shaped shield. 

A mosaic found in Perge in 2017 shows details of military equipment. 
Dated to between 220 and 270, it represents the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
during the Trojan War, surrounded by Homeric heroes dressed as senior 
Roman officers. Agamemnon is distinguished by his blue cloak, probably 
indicating the status of a cavalry commander (chiliarchos), and by a shining 
copperalloy thorax statos with decorated shoulder guards tied to the breast. 
Ajax carries a superb pseudo-Corinthian helmet, fitted with a tall crimson 
crest ending in a horse-tail. The shields are small round aspides, as used by 
military commanders. The most striking warrior has a ridge-helmet similar 
to those depicted in frescoes at Dura Europos, but with a pointed metallic 
crest positioned on the forefront (see Plate D3). His shining muscled 
armour has humerales shoulder pieces possibly of silver-on-black lacquered 
leather; under it his subarmalis has gold pieryges, and is worn over a second 
padded garment of grey colour, possibly representing felt. Interestingly, his 
greaves are of Greek shape (probably a provincial variant still used in the 
East), but are fastened with laces behind the knee and calf. 

A sarcophagus from Side representing a 3rd-century cavalryman shows 
the employment of javelins from horseback. He has a long-sleeved tunic, 
trousers, and endromides boots. He also wears a corselet, but the degraded 
condition of the sculpture prevents any further identification. 

A coin from Perge of the reign of Gallienus (r. 253-268) represents 
a vexillum and bears the legend IEPON OYISIAON (‘Sacred Vexilum’, 
while another of Valerianus (his father and co-emperor, r. 253-260) shows 
two legionary eagles flanking the temple of Artemis, clearly confirming 
the city’s military status. 


GALATIA 

Funerary carvings depict the usual attire of the 3rd century, though 
sometimes without the trousers in the warm Mediterranean climate. 
Roughly realized gravestones or cult stelae from the region of Ancyra 
(modern Ankara) represent cavalrymen wearing padded tunics. Stelae 


Note the left-hand figure in 
this detail of the 3rd-century 
‘Iphigenia’ mosaic from Perge, 
Pamphylia, and compare the 
pointed crest on the front of 
the helmet with Plate D3. (in 
situ Perge; photo courtesy Dick 
Osseman) 


OPPOSITE 

Late 2nd-early 3rd century stele of 
the standard-bearer Gaius Julius 
Stratonikos, from Dorylaion, Asia. 
The monument was dedicated to 
him by his widow Aelia Julia and 
no fewer then seven named sons, 
and shows him wearing ring-mail 
armour and an apparently Phrygian 
helmet. The triangular capital at 
the top is particularly important: 

it shows (left of centre) one of the 
first representations of plumbatae 
- lead-weighted javelins, here of 
two sizes - on a Roman military 
tombstone. It is unclear if the 
central figure in the capital is a 
portrait of the standard-bearer’s 
widow, or a second image of him 
wearing a wild-animal skin over his 
head with the paws hanging down. 
(Eskisehir Archaeological Museum; 
photo courtesy Dick Osseman) 
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Detail from 3rd-century 
sarcophagus with scene of duel 
between Paris and Menelaus, 


from Attaleia in Lydia-Pamphylia. 


The Trojan prince is depicted 
wearing a pseudo-Attic helmet 
and a muscled leather corselet 
(corium); the employment 

of Hellenistic armour in the 
Eastern provinces continued 
uninterrupted throughout and 
beyond the 3rd century. (Antalya 
Museum; photo courtesy Dick 
Osseman) 


or plaques from the same area showing the muscled cuirass 
and paludamentum cloak presumably represent officers, 
such as the example dedicated by the soldier Moskule to his 
mother. Other monuments also represent full scale armours 
covering three-quarters of the body, as also visible in the 
contemporary Dura Europos frescoes. 

A splendid sarcophagus from Iconium (Sidamara), 
dating from the second half of the century, shows Roman 
officers out hunting; they wear short off-the-shoulder 
exomides tunics, and richly decorated Greek cothurni boots. 
They use short javelins, and carry semi-spathae in decorated 
scabbards with scabbard slides positioned on the back, 
against the body. Iconography shows scabbard chapes 
as round (stele of centurio from Konya), or peliashaped 
(Sidamara sarcophagus). 

An important sarcophagus from Iconium represents officers 
in muscled armour worn over the subarmalis with pleryges, and 
wearing cothurni with animal paws folded around the calves. 
The zona militaris of senior rank is knotted around the breast. 
They carry round aspis shields, with the same central arm-loop 
and edge handgrip as the ancient Greek hoplon. 

The horse harness (probably of senior officers) is well 
illustrated on the above-mentioned sarcophagi, which show 
that the four-horned saddle was not the norm in all Roman provinces; in 
this region low, hornless saddles are depicted. Saddle cloths (ephippia) 
are often shown as decorated, or made from wild-animal skins, suggesting 
that the Greek-speaking Roman soldiers of this province imitated ancient 
Macedonian models. 

Copper-alloy finds include early forms of military ‘crossbow’ fibulae 
(Ancyra, Konya), although an officer depicted with his wife on a stele 
from Sagalassos fastens his cloak with a round brooch. Excavations at 
Gordion, including 3rd-century burials, have found a military pendant; 
well-preserved hobnail boots; and a 3rd-century pelia-shaped copper-alloy 
harness decoration that had been transformed in the 4th century into a 
necklace with cast ornaments. A.L. Goldman, who analysed these finds, 
suggests that they may have belonged to Sarmatian auxiliaries garrisoning 
the area of ancient Vindia. 


CAPPADOCIA 

Bearded soldiers of the late 3rd century are portrayed on sarcophagi clad 
in military cloaks. From Amasya (ancient Amasea) come military /ibulae, 
both of simple arched shape and early examples of the ‘crossbow’ type. 
The same museum holds rare examples of 3rd-century phalerae, although 
it is not clear if they decorated horse harnesses or armours. 

Evidence for Legio XII Fulminata’s presence in Cappadocia has 
hardly been excavated. The Hercules sarcophagus from Kayseri (ancient 
Caesarea) shows officers clad in the thorax statos with zona militaris, 
protected by round shields. Quivers are shown slung by a strap over the 
left shoulder, and bows similar to the type carried by Ethiopian sagittarii 
on Constantine’s Arch in Rome dating from about a century later. A 
statuette of the Sol Invictus may represent the remains of a military 
standard (s¢mulacrum). 


CILICIA - ISAURIA 
Military artefacts from Cilicia are very little published, although Adana in 
Cilicia was one of the most flourishing cities in the region. 

Military clothing is well exemplified on the surviving 3rd-century 
stelae of Roman soldiers, including cloaks fastened at the right shoulder 
with round brooches. Local daggers are sometimes visible, carried 
instead of the pugio. Mosaics show the local use of colourful tunics 
decorated in Eastern fashion. The ‘Bear-Hunt’ mosaic, dated to the end 
of the 3rd century, shows short red cloaks; ‘winged’ hunting spears with 
triangular heads and black shafts; and medium-brown composite bows 
with red-brown strings. Other mosaics depict cloaks of medium blue and 
mauve-red. 

An interesting stele in the Silifke Museum shows a mounted decurio 
of the local auxiliary garrison; he is driving his horse with a whip, and 
a bow-case and quiver hanging from the harness identify his unit as 
horse-archers. A dedicatory stele represents a god wearing a short tunic 
and armed with a javelin, the main weapon of Cilician mountaineers. 
Footwear is usually represented as high boots. 


OSROENE & MESOPOTAMIA 
The city of Zeugma, on the borders between Syria Coele and Osroene, 
was the base of Legio IIII Scytica, and many of its stamped tiles have 
been found there. Archaeological excavation of the trenches has yielded 
significant relics dating from the garrison’s desperate resistance against 
the Persians in 252-253, 

The finds include caltrops; parts of a catapult, and bolt-heads of 
pyramidal shape; arrowheads, spearheads, and those of pila javelins. 
Fragments of armours include the lorica segmentata, scale, and ring-mail 
examples. Evidence for helmets includes one near-complete mask 
helmet, and another fragment with traces of leather inside. There are 
also shield bosses; swords, and parts of scabbards; two military daggers 
(pugiones), and fragments of others; and axes of unusual type, with 
two cutting edges. Military camp tools include a mattock, and awls 
for leatherworking. Harness pieces are represented by violin-shaped 
copper-alloy riveted plates, with openwork 
decoration and projections on the ends and 
back for fastening to a leather strap. Other 
harness finds are teardrop-shaped pendants 
and heart-shaped plates. 

The most complete helmet is an ‘open 
mask’ specimen, of iron with some copper-alloy 
fittings. Two sections — a partial facemask, 
and a skull with a very unusual quasi-pointed 
apex — are largely complete. Originally it 
would perhaps have had a third central mask 
section covering the eyes, nose and mouth. 
This specimen has been classed by Ian Scott 
as a cavalry parade helmet of three-part form, 
like examples from Pfrondorf (Robinson’s 
‘Cavalry Sports Type F’). However, it was found 
in a context of military destruction; we cannot 
know whether this type of helmet was also used 


Detail from silver votive plaque, 
perhaps part of a standard, 
showing the god Attis in 
commander’s armour; Pessinus 
(modern Ballihissar), Galatia, 
2nd-3rd century. (British 
Museun,, inv. G69/ dc12; author’s 
photo, courtesy the Museum) 


Silver plaque dedicated to Sol 
Invictus (the ‘Unconquered 

Sun’), part of a 3rd-century 
military standard from Pessinus 
(Ballihissar), Galatia. The worship 
of this deity was promoted by 
the Emperor Probus in the late 
270s AD. (British Museum; photo 
courtesy Carole Reddato) 
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Statuette of military simulacrum 
standard representing So/ 
Invictus; 3rd century, from 
Caesarea, Galatia. This appears 
to resemble a simulacrum carried 
by a signifer on the Arch of 
Constantine in Rome, AD 313. 
(Kayseri Museum; author’s photo, 
courtesy the Museum) 


King Diomedes of Thracia in 
Hellenistic armour, in a detail from 
the early 3rd-century ‘Hercules 
sarcophagus’ from Caesarea, 
Galatia. (Kayseri Museum; author’s 
photo, courtesy the Museum) 


for parade, or indeed that it actually belonged to a cavalryman at all. The 
basic structure is not dissimilar from the Heddernheim models with eagle 
protomes, and these are represented being worn by 3rd-century fighting 
infantrymen in a relief from Budapest. It was certainly not the helmet of a 
simple miles gregarius, but might it have been worn by a unit officer? 

Among shield bosses found at Zeugma, one circular example has a 
large bowl with an angled flange, suggesting that it was attached to a 
curved or dished round or oval shield, like those from Dura Europos. 
In contrast, one oval boss lacks concentric flanges, so was applied to a 
flat shield, probably also oval. Other finds from the Mesopotamian area 
include a fine specimen from Iran, bearing an image of Minerva and 
perhaps a relic of Severus Alexander’s campaign. 

Scale armour was used in this period by both legionaries and auxiliaries 
in the East, and is represented as worn by legionaries in Mesopotamia on 
the sculptures of the Leptis Magna Arch commemorating the campaign 
against the Persians. Scale finds from Zeugma are mainly of copper alloy, 
oblong with one rounded end, and measuring up to 2.8cm by 1.6cm 
(1.1 in x 0.6 inch). One or two upper central holes were used for 
fastening them to an organic backing, and vertical pairs of smaller 
holes lower down on each side took wires that fastened the overlapped 
scales together sideways. There are also the remains of a scaled or 
mailed hood, with a copper-alloy edge and leather lining; this recalls 
those represented in the ‘Ebenezer’ battle painting at Dura Europos. 
Fragments of lorica segmentata found in Zeugma confirm its use by 
Eastern legionaries, presumably of IIIT Scytica, in the mid 3rd century. 
Other iron plate fragments with strap-attachment rivets are perhaps 
from manicae arm protectors. 

Swords from Zeugma are usually of spatha typology, but one is a classic 
Mainz-type gladius; this was found in 3rd-century house debris together 
with fragments of lorica segmentata, a shield boss similar to those from 
Dura Europos, and other military equipment. Ian Scott suggests that it 
may have been a family heirloom, and there is no reason why a good 
blade might not have been handed down and used for generations. The 
Dura Europos iconography shows Roman soldiers with both 
shorter and longer swords. 

The spearheads found in Zeugma are mostly slim, leaf- 
shaped, with rounded shoulders and ‘lens’ cross-section, ranging 
in length from 10.4 to 27.5cm (4.1 to 10.8 ins), some with 
closed sockets up to 1.9cm (0.75 in) in diameter. Scott suggests 
their use by both infantry and cavalry, for both thrusting and 
throwing. There are also two broader thrusting spearheads, with 
lengths of 30cm (11.8 ins, diamond cross-section) and 18cm 
(7 ins, square section), and socket diameters of 2.7cm and 
2.2cm (1 in and 0.86 in) respectively. 

Tanged arrowheads with three barbed blades, of the type 
introduced into the Roman army by Syrian and Levantine 
archers, range in length from 3.3cm to 7cm (1.3 to 2.75 inches). 
Socketed arrowheads (or small bolt heads) with pyramidal or 
diamond-section points range from 5.4 to 6cm ( 2.1 to 2.4 ins), 
and others measuring from 4.3cm (1.6 ins) upwards, have been 
found at Urfa (ancient Edessa). This type is probably associated 


with horse-archer units in the Roman army. 
(continued on page 33) 
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MOESIA & DACIA 
(1) Optio, Legio XIIl Gemina; Dacia, AD 200-225 
(2) Vexillatio, Legio VII Claudia; Moesia Superior, 258 


(3) Eques, Cohors | Cilicum mil. eq. sag.; Moesia Inferior, 250 A 


EPIRUS, ACHAIA & MACEDONIA 
(1) Recruit from Kerkyra, Epirus; Gothic Wars, AD 250-268 
(2) Eques from Mantinea; Achaia, 267 
(3) Centurio, Cohors IIIl Gallorum; Macedonia, 200-250 


THRACIA, BITHYNIA & PONTUS 
(1) Bucinator, Legio | Adiutrix PF; Thracia, AD 210-215 
(2) Praefectus Classis Pontica; Bythinia et Pontus, 200-250 
(3) Miles, Legio XI Claudia; Chersonesus, c. 250 


ASIA, GALATIA, LYCIA & PAMPHYLIA 
(1) Centurio frumentarius; Asia, 4 
AD 200-250 
(2) Officer, Cohors | Augusta Cyrenaica 
Antoniniana; Galatia, c. 250 
(3) Vexillarius, ‘Sacred Vexillum’; 
Perge, Pamphylia, 275 


—— 
——— 


CAPPADOCIA, CILICIA-ISAURIA & MESOPOTAMIA 
(1) Miles, Legio XII Fulminata; Cappadocia, AD 200-225 
(2) Lanciarius, Legio III Parthica; Mesopotamia, c. 250 

(3) Diogmitas or stationarius; Cilicia, 3rd century AD 


SYRIA PALAESTINA, SYRIA COELE & OSROENE 
(1) Tribunus, Legio X Fretensis Felix; Syria Palaestina, AD 252 
(2) Miles, Legio Ill Cyrenaica Feliciter Invicta; Syria Coele, 256 
(3) Miles, Legio IIll Scytica; Syria/Osroene border, 253 


CYPRUS, SYRIA PALAESTINA & ARABIA 
(1) Garrison archer; Cyprus, 2nd-3rd century AD 
(2) Palmyrene dromedarius; Syria Palaestina, 252 
(3) Draconarius, Legio III Cyrenaica Antoniniana; Arabia, 274 


TRIPOLITANIA, CYRENAICA & AEGYPTUS 
(1) Miles, Legio Ill Augusta; Africa Tripolitania, AD 230 
(2) Praefectus, Cohors | Macedonica; Cyrenaica, 204 
(3) Cataphractarius, Ala | lovia cataphractaria; Nubian border, 295 


Most military belt buckles recovered in Zeugma are of the usual ring 
type, but squared examples have also been found. Scabbard fragments 
include dolphin-shaped baldric slides in copper alloy, and pelta chapes. 
Heavy copper-alloy armlets with a diameter of 9.7cm (3.8 ins) are made 
from four twisted wires; they are probably armillae or dona militaria, to 
be worn either on the wrists or attached to straps worn over the breast. 
Fibulae found in Zeugma are, unsurprisingly, identical to examples from 
Dura Europos. Zeugma also yielded a type of nails usually found on 
military sites; made of a copper-alloy disc with a circular groove at the 
margin, they have a central hole through which a small square-section 
shaft was inserted. 

Figurative monuments are rich in evidence, especially the life-size 
statues of Roman cavalrymen recently found in the necropolis of Merkez- 
Kizilkoyun, near Urfa, which probably represent horse-archers. These 
wear long Persian sleeved tunics and loose trousers, and in some cases 
protective ‘gaiters’ as well as Persian calf-length boots, together with a 
short riding cape (chlamys) or mantle (himation or pallium). The tunic 
and trousers are sometimes ornamented with wide decorative strips, 
forming on the tunic a pattern of crossed horizontal segmenta and vertical 
clavi, with vertical segmenta on the trousers. The colours have disappeared 
from the Urfa statues, but the colours of similar garments are still visible 
in the Dura Europos frescoes. 

The suspension system of the swords on these Edessene sculptures 
shows another Roman adoption from the Iranian peoples (see Plate 
E2). The sword hangs from a broad waist belt, of which the right end 
bears a large phalera in the buckle position, and then ends either cut 
off square, or in a peltate metal terminal. The left end of the belt tapers 
narrower as it comes forwards around the body and then through the 
scabbard slide, perhaps wrapping twice around the scabbard, and passes 
up to attach to a ring behind the phalera. Behind this, a narrow 
separate waist belt passes around the body to cinch the clothing 
or mail. Sometimes this is a simple leather or fabric belt with 
a double buckle; other examples are very decorative, with 
squared or rectangular plaques ornamented with foliate and 
floral patterns. 

The fortress of Ain Sinu in modern Iraq also deserves a 
mention. During the 3rd century this was the furthest Roman 
outpost (with the exception of Mosul, for a short period). Military 
finds there include a number of iron weapons and tools: a javelin 
point; a spike originally tanged into a wooden haft, of which 
fragments survive; a three-bladed arrowhead; a tanged sickle 
blade; a knife blade, and an iron ball (perhaps a sling bullet?). A 
semi-elliptical copper-alloy plate with a domed attachment stud 
was perhaps an ornament for armour. These items were dated by 
association with three recovered coins minted at Resaina, two 
from the time of Caracalla and one issued by Severus Alexander. 


SYRIA COELE 

Antioch (modern Antakya, in Hayat province, south-central 
Turkey) was the seat of the Roman governors of Syria from 
63 BC. Its mosaics show early examples of tunics on the 
battlefield; probably worn by military servants, they are 


Stele possibly of a stationarius 
or a diogmitas (military local 
policeman or militiaman) from 
either the province of Asia or 
Cilicia, mid 3rd century; see 
reconstruction as Plate E3. 
Although the Greek inscription 
is dedicated simply ‘[From] 


Minofilos to [his] dearest brother 


Trofimos in eternal memory’, 
the decorated tunic and the 
equipment - protection for the 
lower torso and upper arms, 

the baldric and waist belt, two 
bladed weapons both worn on 
his left side, the small round 
shield slung, behind him, and 
the akontion javelin - all confirm 


some sort of military service. The 


Romans recruited many warlike 
Isaurian highlanders from the 
Taurus Mountains in Cilicia as 
militiamen and local security 


troops. (Photo courtesy Hermann 


Historica GmbH) 
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Mask helmet from Zeugma on 
the border of Syria Coele with 
Osroene, mid-3rd century; lan 
Scott has observed that the iron 
once had a thin plating of copper 
alloy. The helmet had a roughly 
T-shaped opening exposing the 
eyes, nose and mouth. Above this 
at top centre a thin iron strip is 
riveted, and a fixed ring survives 
on either side of the neck, which 
Scott interprets as the remains 
of the top hinge or catch and the 
thong- or strap-rings which once 
fastened the now missing face 
mask in place. (Drawing by Dr 
Andrei Negin after ‘Excavations 
at Zeugma’, 189, fig. 2; 

ex D’Amato-Negin, 2017) 


decorated with orbiculi and clavi. Shorter yellow tunics are worn by 
diogmitai (city militiamen?) armed with spears and small shields. 
Representations of the bipennis (two-bladed axe) suggest the possible use 
of the labrys in the Anatolian provinces. 

Until its destruction in 256 by the Sassanian Persians, the Roman 
fortress of Dura Europos on the Euphrates river, at a hub of strategic 
communication routes, was the most vital Imperial outpost in Syria. Dura 
was always strongly garrisoned, and successive archaeological expeditions 
since the 1920s have discovered both rich iconographic evidence and 
an unparalleled legacy of military equipment, particularly from the 
3rd century. The most famous finds include several painted shields and 
scale horse-armours, but hundreds of smaller items provide a virtual 
catalogue of the equipment used by the Roman army on the Euphrates 
frontier. The iconography includes paintings in the Synagogue; frescoes, 
such as the famous image of the tribune Terentius sacrificing to the 
Palmyrene gods in front of the soldiers of his Cohors XX Palmyrenorum; 
and vivid and informative graffiti, Of no less significance, the papyri 
recovered from Dura represent more than 60 per cent of the whole 
corpus of published Eastern Roman military documents. 

From all this material, two simultaneous tendencies emerge. On the 
one hand, the army in the East was consciously an integral part of the 
Roman war machine, and sought to follow a degree of uniformity in 
its material culture. On the other, the local resources and traditions of 
Iranians, Hellenised Syrians and Palmyrenes played a significant role in 
shaping the equipment, and especially the personal dress, of legionaries 
and auxiliary soldiers. 

The tunics of the soldiers depicted are usually off-white, decorated 
with segmenta and loroi on wrists and borders, or sun symbols like the 
‘swastika’ on the blond-haired junior officer in the Terentius fresco. 
The ring-buckle belts visible on the Dura monuments match the 
archaeological finds, and stelae of legionaries of II Parthica from Apamea 
show substantially identical costume. ‘Crossbow’ fibulae, similar to those 
from Chersonesus, confirm their use in the Eastern provinces at least in 
the first half of the 3rd century. 

The finds of helmets are scarce, but abundant iconography shows 
Roman soldiers beginning to use two-part ‘ridge’ helmets at the borders 
of the Empire. These are visible worn by marching soldiers in the 
Synagogue, together with others related to the Heddernheim typology, 
which are archaeologically confirmed in situ. Decorated helmets are 
exemplified by fragments of one surmounted by a double eagle displayed 
on a T-shaped mask, which parallels a splendid specimen recently 
purchased by the Mougin Museum, Provence, and formerly in the Axel 
Guttmann Collection. 

Representations of Roman infantrymen wearing scale armour feature 
in the 3rd-century ‘Ebenezer’ battle fresco in the Synagogue, and in the 
marching army of Isrealites in the ‘Exodus’ scene. The separate mailed 
or scaled hoods also seen in the ‘Ebenezer’ fresco find archaeological 
confirmation in the above-mentioned find from Zeugma. The armours 
found in the Dura excavations are mainly squamae of differing scale sizes 
(accompanied by pectoral fastening-plates with images of Minerva and 
Victory), but ring-mail was also found, and frescoes indicate the use of 
muscled armour as well. Fragments of copper-alloy greaves have been 


found, and even their padded lining. The soldier killed in the besiegers’ 
mine wore ring-mail armour, and greaves of the Kunzing type. 

An interesting piece of leather protection from Tower 19, variously 
interpreted as a man’s thigh armour or part of a horse-armour, shows 
once again the wide use of leather among Roman soldiers in the East. 
James also reports the discovery of the lower end of a thigh-guard of 
laminated iron in the necropolis. The famous graffito of the heavy-cavalry 
clibanarius represents a composite armour of plates and mail worn 
together with limb protections, and a conical helmet constructed from 
small plates. He carries the long contos lance, the use of which increased 
among Roman cavalry in the 3rd century.* 

The oval shield, offering better manoeuvrability than the rectangular 
legionary scutum, was already in use in the Ist century AD by Roman 
army auxiliaries, some legionary detachments, and cavalry, and its 
wide use by legionaries and Praetorians in the second half of the 
2nd century is evident from figurative monuments including the Column 
of Marcus Aurelius. The Arch of Septimius Severus shows its almost (but 
not absolutely) universal use at the beginning of the 3rd century. The 
‘Exodus’ painting in the Synagogue at Dura shows all the marching 
legionaries carrying the oval shield, and the site has yielded actual 
specimens in remarkable condition. 

A layered heap of them was found buried outside Tower 24, and the 
layering and deep burial in dry soil had ensured that some of them were 
amazingly well preserved. Three were still lavishly painted — with scenes of 
the Trojan War, fighting between Greeks and Amazons, and an image of 
the Palmyrene deity Aglibol. The structure of all the shields was identical: 
broad, oval, and slightly concave. Each shield measured roughly 1.07m to 
1.18m long by 0.92m to 0.97m wide (approx. 42 to 46 ins x 35 to 38 inches). 
The structure consisted of 12 to 15 boards of poplar wood about 12.7cm 
(5 ins) wide and up to 12mm (0.47 in) thick, carefully aligned and glued 
side by side along the length of the shield. Two holes were cut through the 
central axis, the upper hole semi-circular and the lower trapezoidal. An 
interior wooden handle set horizontally between the holes was reinforced 
with an iron bar running the whole width of the shield, fastened by rivets 
at the ends. The holes on each side of the centre of the handle would have 
been covered on the exterior by a single hemispherical metal boss (umbo), 
as confirmed by both frescoes and finds in sztu. 

While the Roman army of the 3rd century preferred to sacrifice the 
protection offered by the tall, convex rectangular scutwm for the handier 
oval shield, nevertheless, Tower 19 at Dura yielded the only complete 
rectangular legionary shield ever found, together with parts of two others. 
The shield is shaped as a vertical partial cylinder, 1.02m (40.1 ins) long and 
83cm (32.6 ins) wide following its curvature. It was constructed of three 
superimposed layers, each layer consisting of thin strips of plane wood 
(platanus orientalis), each strip 30mm-80mm wide and 15mm-20mm 
thick (1.1-3.1 ins wide, and 0.5-0.6 in thick). A circular hole 12cm 
(4.7 ins) in diameter was cut in the centre to allow the fingers to grasp 
the handle inside the boss; the handle was a structure of wooden strips 
nailed and glued horizontally and vertically, 20mm (0.75 in) thick, 
attached across the inside. 


3 See Elite 225, Roman Heavy Cavalry (1): Cataphractii & Clibanarii, 1st Century BC-5th Century AD 


Statue, probably of a horse- 
archer, from mid 3rd century 
Roman necropolis of Merkez- 
Kizilkun at Urfa (modern Edessa), 
Osroene. Note the patterned 
decorative strips visible on 
the Persian-style tunic and 
trousers, and the fact that the 
sword now hangs from a waist 
belt. (Sanljurfa Archaeological 
Museum; photo courtesy Dick 
Osseman) 
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Some of the many copper-alloy 
scales from a third, fragmentary 
horse-armour dating from AD 
256, found at Dura Europos, 
Syria Coele; the two complete 
examples are illustrated in Elite 
225, Roman Heavy Cavalry 

(1): Cataphractii & Clibanarii, 
1st Century BC-5th Century 

AD (Osprey, 2018). The scales 
measure about 4cm by 2.5cm 
(1.57 x 0.98 in), and were 
assembled into rows with 
rawhide laces. (Yale University 
Museum, inv. 1938. 3941; photo 
public domain) 


Watercolour of a shield recovered 
from Dura Europos, made by 
Herbert J. Gute during the 
American 1934-35 excavations 
of the fortress. This remarkably 
preserved example bears an 
image of the Palmyrene moon 
god Aglibol wearing Roman 
costume and carrying a barbed 
javelin; Palmyrene troops are 
known to have been among the 
Roman garrison when Dura fell 
to the Sassanian Persians in 256. 
(Yale Gallery Museun,, inv. 1936. 
126. 28; photo public domain) 


A red-painted covering of thin goatskin was glued over both 
surfaces of the whole shield, including the handle, and an outer 
layer of fine linen was spread over the front. Leather strips 3.5-5cm 
(1.3-1.9 in) wide were rolled over the edges and sewn by means of 
small holes drilled in the wood, and four rawhide corner pieces, 
measuring 4 x 4cm (1.6 in square), were also sewn in place. The boss 
was missing, but four rivet-holes indicate a wide rectangular flange 
all round it. The uwmbones found in Dura are undecorated, but other 
specimens from the same province show embossed eagles, including 
one hemispherical example with a rectangular flange. The shield’s 
lack of other metal elements argues a 3rd-century attempt to lighten 
defensive equipment. Similarly, weight for weight, the elastic impact 
resistance of the wood of the plane tree is superior to that of other 
common woods. 

The entire convex front surface, except for the area covered by the 
boss, was elaborately painted with decoration that is still fresh and vivid 
today (see reconstruction in Plate F2). The main features are a legionary 
eagle flanked by two Winged Victories at the top, and a lion between two 
stars/sunbursts at the bottom. Scholars have expended rivers of ink on 
this shield decoration, and it is impractical to repeat all their theories 
here; however, it is irresistible to try to understand who the shield might 
have belonged to. 

The lion was the zodiacal emblem of several legions, but, judging from 
their known bases, and from its detailed appearance, the best candidate 
seems to be Legio III Cyrenaica Feliciter Invicta, of 
which a vexillatio is known to have served at Dura. 
This identification must remain speculative, however: 
no source tells us that legionary emblems appeared 
on shields, and one states that each cohors had its own 
deigmata (Veg., Epitome rei militaris, I, 18). Incidentally, 
the suggestion that the elaborate painting identifies 
the Dura shield as a special parade or ‘sports’ item is 
unsupported by any source. It also contradicts what we 
know of the mentality of the Romans; for them, as for 
nearly all ancient warriors, maximum display was part 
of military psychology. (Interestingly, the shields of 
soldiers buried in the Persian siege mine were painted 
pink, this being a martial colour among the Romans.) 

Dura also revealed four important examples of 
wickerwork shields, made of canes woven with leather 
bands, and similar shields are depicted in the hands of 
soldiers in the ‘Ebenezer’ fresco. 

The Synagogue frescoes also support the local use 
by Roman army horse-archers of Persian costume; 
Mordecai is depicted wearing a Persian mithra cap 


and loose saravara trousers, with a quiver hanging from the rear horse- 
harness. Archery equipment from Dura included considerable fragments 
of composite bows; the lower part of a camel-leather quiver, lacquered in 
red and black; and large numbers of iron and copper-alloy arrowheads, 
mainly three-bladed and socketed. Remarkably, arrow shafts of reed 
and wood were also recovered, with their fletching intact. The harness 
elements found in Dura comprise peltate ornaments, openwork phalerae, 
and fragments of a four-horn saddle. 


SYRIA PHOENICIA 

The Romano-Arabian empire of Palmyra dominated the Roman East in 
267-273. The military equipment represented on Palmyrene monuments 
is indicative of that of Roman soldiers in the region, as confirmed by 
iconography from Dura Europos, Mesopotamia and Osroene. This 
costume was an eclectic mixture of Greco-Roman draped garments with 
Iranian trousers and leggings. The latter were tubes of fabric or leather, 
notched at the thigh, and showing wide strips for suspension from a belt. 
Sometimes a strip is visible at the front, and the leggings are notched 
behind. This system is not always visible, sometimes being hidden by 
tunic skirts or pleryges. 

In the East costume became richer in the 3rd century. Monuments 
at Dura, Edessa and Palmyra show tunics bearing two stripes of braid 
from the shoulders to the lower edge. Some of these show large foliate 
patterns; in other cases, wool bands (confirmed by fragmentary finds) 
bear repeating ivy-leaf patterns. Other long-sleeved tunics show the 
bottom edge decorated with a row of small triangular ‘arrows’, which 
stops short of the skirt’s side-slits on right and left. A similar clavus drops 
from each shoulder to breast height, and the cuffs are edged with a row 
of triangles and two segmenta. Such decorations were typical of Roman 
military costume not only in Syria, Osroene and Mesopotamia, but 
also in Asia Minor and Aegyptus. The Palmyrene cloak was square or 
rectangular, pinned by a fibula at the right shoulder; it might be tasselled 
at the corners, and bordered with a braid strip, fringing, or a series of 
separate tassels. 

Dromedarii camel troops might be clad in decorated Iranian-type tunics 
or in muscled leather armours. Their standard equipment was a bow, a 
sword and a small round shield, but they might carry a spear. Tombstone 
portraits characteristically show a small whip. The Palmyrene sword, 
always carried on the left side, is usually shown as a long spatha similar 


3rd-century shield umbo shaped 
as a lion-mask, from Beryttos, 
Syria Phoenicia. (American 
University Museum, Beirut, 
Lebanon; author’s photo, 
courtesy the Museum) 


Scene of battle between 

Greeks and Amazons on 

early 3rd-century ‘Amazon 
sarcophagus’ from Tell Mevorah, 
Syria Palaestina. (Rockefeller 
Archaeological Museum, 
Jerusalem; photo courtesy 
Carole Reddato) 
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Early 3rd-century sword-belt 
phalera with openwork 
inscription ‘LG X FR FEL’ (Legio 
X Fretensis Felix), from Aelia 
Capitolina (Roman Jerusalem), 
Syria Palaestina. (Israel Museum, 
Jerusalem; photo courtesy Carole 
Reddato) 


BELOW LEFT 

2nd- to 3rd-century copper-alloy 
helmet mask of ‘Alexander’ or 
Herzogenburg typology, from 
Jabal-al ‘Awd, central Yemen, 
Arabia. Despite the damage, 
evidence survives of both a top 
central hinge or catch and a 

pair of lower strap attachments 

to fasten it to the bowl of the 
two-part helmet. It remains to 

be established whether it was 
originally plated with white metal. 
This helmet may have belonged to 
an Araban soldier serving in the 
Roman army who later dedicated 
it to the Sanctuary at Jabal-al 
‘Awd. (Drawing courtesy Dr Andrei 
Negin) 


FAR RIGHT 

The Dioscuri Castor and Pollux 
represented in Roman officers’ 
armour, from Temple 1 at 
Khirbet edh-Dharih, Arabia. 
Note gorgoneion on the breast, 
and compare with Plate G3.The 
complete sculpture shows 
symbols of the Zodiac alternating 
with Winged Victories crowning 
them, which underlines the 
Roman connection. (Nabatean 
Hall, Jordan Museum, Amman; 
photo courtesy Carole Reddato) 


to Iranian models. From analysis of reliefs, scholars calculate its length 
as averaging 88cm (34.6 ins), with a double-edged 62cm (24.4 in) blade. 
The guard was a straight or nearly straight crosspiece, and the basically 
cylindrical grip, echoing Sassanian models, flared out slightly to form 
the pommel, which was sometimes chiselled. The scabbard was plain 
and fitted with a snap button, with the slide positioned about one-third 
of the way down. The sword was suspended from a waist belt, distinct 
from a second belt which confined the tunic; a dagger was worn on the 
right thigh. 

Images of warrior deities suggest that Palmyrene officers carried 
round, embossed shields; published archaeological finds are scarce, 
but the museum of the American University in Beirut exhibits some 
lion-head bosses. The pseudo-Attic helmet is widely represented in the 
iconography, as are lamellar, scale and ring-mail armours. 


SYRIA PALAESTINA 

The present state of quasi-continuous war limits study of archaeology 
from this territory, but good examples of a semi-spatha, and a spatha with 
pommel, scabbard slide and chape in ivory and bone, have been found 
at Chasphon (modern Hispin) on the southern Golan Heights. From 
Jerusalem come a fine openwork baldric phalera of Legio X Fretensis 
Felix, and a fragment of a helmet; the latter, published by Stiebel 
and now in the Palestine Exploration Fund collection, resembles the 
Theilenhofen typology (Robinson’s ‘Imperial Gallic Type G’). Motifs 
on lead coffins from 3rd-century Jerusalem imitate the breast fastening- 
plaques of scale and ring-mail armours, with representations of Minerva, 
Mars and Winged Victories; Stiebel hypothesizes convincingly that they 
were copied from actual armours worn in Aelia Capitolina by local 
legionaries. From AD 200 the Mishnah specifically mentions greaves 
(maggafayim; Kel, 11. 8 & Shab, 6. 2). 

A bone model of an oval shield, showing a winged lightning emblem, 
was discovered in Tell Dan and may date from the late 3rd century. There 
are no finds associated with rectangular scuta, but Cassius Dio’s mention 
of ‘hollowed and channel-like’ shields (XLIX, 30, 1) seems to indicate 
that the type was used longer in the Roman East than in the West. In 


the Rabbinic tradition, swords are always referred to as ispathi. The 
iconography is also scarce, but an ‘Amazon battle’ sarcophagus from Tell 
Mevorah depicts pseudo-Attic and pseudo-Corinthian helmets, muscled 
armour, and javelins with pyramidal points. 


ARABIA 

The employment of mask helmets of ‘Alexander’ type in the garrisons 
of the Arabian provinces may be inferred from a mask discovered in 
the central highlands of Yemen, during excavations by the German 
Archaeological Institute (Orient Department, Sanaa branch) at Jabal 
al--Awd. Iconography from Petra shows officers with a Romanised 
Hellenic style of armour, like that worn by the Dioscuri Castor and Pollux 
from the temple of Khirbet edh-Dharih. This shows a muscled breastplate 
with a Gorgon mask, in combination with a felt Phrygian cap. 


CYPRUS 

Archaeology is scarce or unpublished, but interesting details of costume 
are visible on a 3rd-century sarcophagus from Limesos (modern 
Limassol). In what seems to be a hunting party, the horsemen are 
apparently wearing Phrygian helmets or caps, heavy tunics and boots, 
and carry composite bows, spears and oval shields. The mosaics of Paphos 
show bows as black, and quivers and baldrics as white. The nearby mosaic 
of Ganimede and Zeus shows such caps as blue and the cothurni as white, 
while the spear is light brown, and a pelta shield is painted red. 

An interesting variety of costume is visible in mosaics from Paleopaphos. 
The warriors and hunters wear crimson sagia cloaks, and Greek endromides 
or cothurni boots coloured yellow or grey. Hunters often wear the exomis 
tunic leaving the right shoulder uncovered, but interestingly, in one 
case, protected by an armoured manica. Spearheads are of foliate shape, 
with light brown shafts. The cycle of mosaics depicting the Triumph of 
Dyonisius show the Dioscuri in lamellar armour, which is very rare in 
3rd-century iconography. 


AEGYPTUS 

The clothing of the milites gregarii of Egyptian 
legions as represented on gravestones is, in 
general, no different from that of Western 
soldiers. On funerary monuments from Nikopolis 
they are depicted in typical 3rd-century long- 
sleeved tunics without body armour, and carry 
oval shields, swords with a circular pommel, 
spears, or multiple triangular-headed javelins 
tied together in two or three places. Knee- or calf- 
length cloaks are fastened by circular fibulae at 
the right shoulder, falling open down the right 
side, and often (but not always) pulled back over 
the left arm to partially reveal the sword hanging 
from a baldric over the right shoulder; scabbard 
chapes are sometimes circular, sometimes peltate. 
The soldiers almost always wear a waist belt with 
a broad ring-buckle, to advertise their military 
status; sometimes the belt-end is looped back 


The famous spangenhelm 
recovered at Deir-El Medina, 
Aegyptus. Although this 
specimen has been variously 
dated between the 3rd and 6th 
centuries, Roman use of this type 
of helmet is attested on the Arch 
of Galerius, built in 298-303 at 
Thessaloniki. (Coptic Museum 
Depot, Cairo; photo courtesy 

Dr Ashraf Nageh) 
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Three angles of a terracotta 
statuette of a late 3rd-century 
Roman cataphractarius heavy 
cavalryman from southern 
Aegyptus. Depicted as a local 
recruit, he wears a squama 
decorated with a gorgoneion, over 
a heavily padded tunic, and his 
legs show protection of smaller 
scales. (Bourguet suggests 

that the subarmalis is made of 
pieces of leather sewn together, 
and the leg armour possibly 

of crocodile-skin.) The neck is 
protected by an armoured collar 
of some kind; a short dagger is 
worn at the belt; and a small round 
shield with a Gorgon umbo is 
strapped to his arm. We attempt 
a reconstruction as Plate H3. 
(Louvre, inv. E27127; © Musée du 
Louvre/ Elisabeth David) 


up over the belt and hangs down beside 
the right leg. More elaborate reliefs also 
depict the baldric in more detail, showing 
a circular phalera mounted towards its lower 
end, and/or an ivy-leaf terminal. 

There are also representations of 
vexillarit flag-bearers, holding a shaft 
topped by a spearhead; of signiferii (e.g. 
Aurelius Alexandrus, CIL WI, suppl.1,6592) 
with signa topped by a hand; of beneficiarii 
with their typical broad-headed spears (e.g. 
G. Damianus); and of optiones, holding a 
long staff with knobbed ends and a set 
of writing-tablets. Some soldiers are also 
depicted showing off the finger ring 
(annulus aureus) symbolizing the Roman 
citizenship extended to all free-born male inhabitants of the Empire 
under Caracalla in 212. 

From the very end of the century, the remarkable iconography of 
the recently restored Diocletianic military sacellum (chapel) at Luxor, 
probably executed in 298 for that emperor’s first visit to the province, 
allows the reconstruction of colours worn by the Tetrarchic army. The 
cloaks (paludamenta, lacernae, sagia and chlamydes) of the soldiers are 
yellow or golden-brown, often bordered with a red-purple stripe and a 
fringe, and fastened at the right shoulder with gold-coloured ‘crossbow’ 
jibulae. Tunics are off-white or red, both colours often decorated with 
orbicula, clavi and segmenta of black, dark purple or green. The soldiers 
wear close-fitting off-white anaxyrida trousers with black campagi boots. 
One shield is painted ‘Egyptian’ blue decorated with laurel leaves and 
has a gilded umbo, and shield interiors are painted red or green. It is still 
a matter of discussion whether the patterns on the opus sectile panels in 
the chapel represent Diocletianic shield deigmata or are simply geometric 
decoration. The military horses do not show the classic four-horn saddle, 
but a lower padded type covered in red leather, in combination with a 
green ephippium. 

An extraordinary source for military clothing are Roman forts 
(praesidia) and other sites in Egypt’s eastern desert. Mons Claudianus, 
Porphyrités, Koptos, Abu Sha’ar, Dydimoi, Berenike, Myos Hormos, 
Maximianon and Krokodil6 have yielded extensive textile finds dating 
from the 2nd to 4th centuries. These include elements of cloaks; complete 
specimens of tunics (among them, a military tunic of a Palmyrene archer 
of Numerus Hadriani Palmyreni Antoniniani sagittarii from Berenike); 
scarves, caps, and leatherwork including shoes, pieces of military tents 
and fragments of possible subarmales. 

Other sources for Roman military accoutrements in Egypt are 
representations of divine horsemen. A painting from Teadelfia depicts 
Castor and Pollux in fitted trousers, a white tunica subarmalis, and a 
white himation cloak fastened on the breast with a round fibula. The gods 
Heron and Licurgus, represented as cavalry officers, wear scale armours 
decorated with a gorgoneion, and greaves; a thick tunica subarmalis is 
mainly off-white, with red segmenta decorating the pteryges. Heron is also 
represented with a multi-coloured checkered subarmalis, a fringed cloak 


and padded tunic (Bruxelles Musées Royaux d’Art et 
d’Histoire). Another panel, in the N. Thierry Collection 
since 1953, shows the god in ceremonial uniform, 
wearing greaves and an off-white subarmalis decorated 
with purple clavi (probably the subarmalis cum purpura 
Maura mentioned in HA, Divus Claudius, XIV). 

A series of statuettes represent legionaries, auxiliaries 
and local numeri. One of the finest examples is a Roman 
cataphractarius, perhaps identifiable as a trooper of the Ala 
Prima Iovia cataphractariorum established on the Nubian 
border under Diocletian’s reforms. His body appears to 
be completely covered with scale and padded armour; 
another cataphractarius represented in a Diocletianic 
statue from Aswan shows scale protection down to the 
wrists and ankles. 

Body protection might also be provided using non- 
metallic materials. A statuette of a warrior divinity in the 
Alexandria Museum shows the continued use of the kasas 
body armour made of coarse wool and felt, previously used 
by the Ptolemaic army. These stolas piletas covered both 
man and horse, and may be the material represented in 
the leg protection of the above-mentioned cataphractarius 
statuette. The employment of leather protection for man or horse 
(probably for both) is confirmed by Roman leather scale armour found 
at Karanis in 1925 by excavators from the University of Michigan. The 
small rectangular scales were sewn together with leather thongs into long 
horizontal rows, and lined on the interior with thinner leather. As in the 
discovery from Dura of possible human thigh or horse armour, a reddish 
iron-based pigment had been applied after the scales were sewn together. 

A spangenhelm from a well at Deir-E] Medina is variously dated between 
the late 3rd and 6th centuries. The exact dating of this piece is not crucial 
for our purposes because, as described by James & Vogt, this type of 
helmet is visible on the heads of both legionaries and cavalrymen on the 
Arch of Galerius built in 298-303 at modern Thessaloniki. 


CRETE, CYRENAICA & TRIPOLITANIA 

Leptis Magna in Tripolitania offers a good deal of military iconography, 
and recent research shows that the 3rd-century garrison was predominantly 
composed of native Libyans. The Severan triumphal monuments from 
early in the century show greaves, pseudo-Attic helmets and hexagonal 
shields. The image of Mars on the Arch of Severus features an interesting 
helmet fitted with a three-fold crest, a thorax statos,a decorated baldric and 
a parazonium sword. Statues represent generals and other officers dressed 
in paludamenta, tunicae subarmales, fitted anaxyrida trousers, and cothurni 
apparently decorated with lion-cubs’ heads and paws. Local numeri may 
be represented in carved reliefs from Tripoli, with heavy padded tunics, 
round shields, and conical helmets or caps. Frescoes of hunting soldiers 
from Sabratha confirm the employment of sky-blue tunics by cavalry, 
together with leather calcei. Actual artefacts are very little published, and 
the current instability of the country makes investigation impossible. The 
Sabratha Museum has relics of a legionary belt, and the Leptis Museum 
parts of iron horseshoes. 


Scene of Hercules fighting the 
giant Geryon carved on pilaster of 
basilica in New Severan Forum, 
Leptis Magna, Tripolitania, first 
half of 3rd century. At right is 

a possible representation of 
dismounted equites legionarii, 
judging by the pseudo-Attic 
helmet, small round shield and 
greaves. The body armour is a 
lorica segmentata of ‘Sarmatian’ 
typology (see Plate H1), worn 
over a subarmalis with pteryges. 
Mounted Roman cavalrymen 
wearing this type of /orica are also 
shown on the Alba Fucens reliefs 
in the Abruzzo region of Italy from 
the time of Marcus Aurelius. (in 
situ Leptis Magna; photo courtesy 
Dr Luca Bonacina) 


OPPOSITE 

Detail of foot of the so-called 

‘Centurion statue’ from Leptis 

Magna, Tripolitania. Compare with 

Plate H2, showing what seem 

to be lion-cub masks and paws 

adorning open-toed cothurni 

boots. (Leptis Archaeologcal 

Museum; photo courtesy Dr Luca 
Bonacina) 41 
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A: THE BALKANS: MOESIA & DACIA 


A1: Optio, Legio XIII Gemina; Apulum, Dacia, AD 200-225 

This legionary is mainly based on the sculpture from Alba 
Julia clearly representing a composite /orica segmentata with 
squama protection for the shoulders and upper breast, an 
armoured manica on the sword arm, and a curved rectangular 
scutum. We also give him the expensive decorated greaves 
and shield boss suitable for a senior ranker, and his helmet is 
of the Niederbieber type. Note the breast fastening-plates for 
the squama, which often figure in the archaeology; the pugio 
on his ring-buckle belt, and the phalerae on the baldric 
supporting the scabbard for his spatha sword. Like the 


Pca 


3rd-century spear and javelin heads from Viminiacum, 
Moesia Superior. The unusual cast-iron spearhead (bottom), 
probably from a heavy infantry hasta thrusting-spear, 
measures 20.8cm/ approx. 8.2 ins long. (loc. Caves, G-3735, 
C-10932, inv. NMP 03/ 3552, National Museum of Pozarevac; 
author’s photo, courtesy the Museum) 


buckle, the shield umbo is a find from Apulum, and the 
sculpture shows the embossed Gorgon mask. The lion was 
an emblem of this legion. 


A2: Aurelius Herculanus, vexillatio, Legio Vil Claudia, equestrian 
armour; Tricornium, Moesia Superior, AD 258 

This senior soldier is personally identified on the highly 
decorated breast-fastening plate of his bi-metal squama, 
from Rytopek. We reconstruct him with a magnificent 
bi-metal pseudo-Corinthian helmet with a golden crest 
(xanté). The belt fittings and non-standard dagger, the 
baldric decorations, and the ‘trumpet’ brooch are finds from 
Singidunum and Viminacium, bases of this legion or its 
vexillations. The vexililum is surmounted by a votive 
spearhead to Jupiter Dolichenus, from Brza Palanka. The 
shield’s deigmaton (blazon) is from terracotta plaques found 
in Moesia. 


A3: Eques, Cohors | Cilicum milliaria equitata sagittariorum; 
Moesia Inferior, mid 3rd century AD 

Reconstructed from a military tombstone found at Sacidava, 
and a monumental representation of a 3rd-century cavalryman 
today in the Sofia Archaeological Museum (note the lion-skin 
ephippium). His bowcase and quiver would be hanging from 
the right side of his horse-harness, but he also carries a 
javelin. The decorated tunic is from archaeological finds in 
Egypt, and the high boots are typical of Cilician soldiers. The 
painted interior of the shield, riveted all around the rim, is from 
a specimen found in the Barbaricum. Elements of the sword 
are from finds on the battlefield of Abryttus, and correspond 
with the Sacidava stele and with the Ludovisi sarcophagus, 
which celebrates campaigns against the Goths under the 
Emperor Decius and his sons. 


B: THE HELLENIC PROVINCES: EPIRUS, ACHAIA & MACEDONIA 


B1: Local recruit from Kerkyra, Epirus; Gothic Wars, AD 250-268 
From a monument at Tirana and a mosaic at Apollonia. 
According to Dexippus, ‘Some [of the Greeks] carried small 
spears, others axes, others wooden pikes... with iron tips, or 
whatever each man could arm himself with.’ This Greek 
recruit, hastily armed to face the Gothic invasions, has a 
pugio of the Kunzing type; his heavy ‘bearded’ axe was found 
at Station Cinna; and this, a ‘winged’ hunting spear, and the 
coiled rope at his hip are all visible on funerary monuments. 
He has a small round aspis shield slung on his back, and 
wears a recovered example of a pseudo-Corinthian helmet; 
this, like his high-quality endromides boots, is confirmed by 
the Apollonia mosaic. 


B2: Eques from Mantinea, possibly army of L. Aurelius 
Marcianus; Achaia, c. AD 267 

Based on a stele from Mantineia, this horseman carries two 
javelins, a long sword of Sassanian style, and a round shield 
which we copy from a mosaic of Achilles from Sparta. The 
employment of the Greek /intea (linen armour), and 
pseudo-Attic helmet with eagle protome, is confirmed by the 
precision of details on the stele, which also shows the horse’s 
bridle and bit. 


B3: Marios Longeinos, centurio, Cohors IIII Gallorum; 
Macedonia, first half of 3rd century AD 

From the funerary stele of the centurion/ kentyrion Longeinos 
in Styp, Macedonia. He wears an unusually long dalmatica 
tunic and long trousers, covered by the paenula marching 
cloak which is widely visible on 3rd-century military 
tombstones in the Balkans. His cothurni boots are from his 
own and other funerary monuments in Macedonia. The 
carved head of his vitis is from a specimen found in a northern 
European bog. 


C: THE BLACK SEA: THRACIA, BITHYNIA & PONTUS 


C1: Aurelius Surus, bucinator, Legio | Adiutrix Pia Fidelis; 
Thracia, AD 210-215 

The use of a copper-alloy helmet of Buch typology is 
suggested by Surus’s funerary stele, which was dedicated by 
his comrade Septimius Vibianus in around 210-215. His 
tubular copper-alloy instrument is a bucina or trumpet; 
ancient Greek authors refer to this as a salpinx (adAmtyz), but 
its origins donotseem tobe specifically Greek rather than Roman. 


C2: Antonius Proclus, Praefectus Classis Pontica; 
Neoclaudiopolis, Bythinia et Pontus, first half of 3rd century AD 
Over his muscled thorax statos with shoulder guards, and 
double subarmales with pteryges, the commander of the 
Black Sea fleet is imagined wearing the cerulean-blue cloak 
(stole kuanosis; Cassius Dio, XLVIII, 48) which was the 
prerogative of victorious admirals. His Phrygian helmet is a 
hypothetical reconstruction of the fragmentary ‘griffin’ 
specimen found in Chersonesus, Crimea — the headquarters 
of the fleet - in comparison with the iconography of the 
Portonaccio sarcophagus. (Broadly comparable copper-alloy 
masked examples of this shape have been found at both 
Ostrov, Romania and Crosby Garrett, Cumbria, England; the 
latter is 40.7cm/16 ins tall.) Elements of the ring-pommel 
sword, baldric and horse harness are finds from the Catyrdag 
area and other Black Sea sites. 


C3: Miles, Legio XI Claudia; Chersonesus, AD 250 

This legionary has a helmet of Niedermdrmter typology 
(Robinson’s ‘Imperial Italic Type H’ classification), of which 
fragments have been found in Chersonesus- Tauris. The /orica 
segmentata, also from fragementary finds at the same 
location, is of the simplified Newstead version, with shoulder 
protections lacking clasps but fastened to straps by rivets to 
form single units; this corresponds to the type visible on the 
Marcus Aurelius Column and monuments of Septimius 
Severus in Italy and Lybia. The dagger belt and hobnailed 
footwear are from the necropolis of Chersonesus (Grave 
93.1910), and the baldric and scabbard fittings from other 
excavations in situ. Interestingly, this legion’s tombstones 
from the area still show, at least for the first half of the 3rd 
century, the sword worn on the right side of the body. There 
is evidence from Germany suggesting that weapon-shafts 
were sometimes painted in colours. 


D: ASIA, GALATIA, LYCIA & PAMPHYLIA 


D1: Diophontos, centurio frumentarius; Kotyaion, Asia, first half 
of 3rd century AD 

This centurion on detached government duties is 
reconstructed from his funerary monument. We have added 


This fine example of the Roman pugio military dagger, of 
which the organic sheath material has not survived, was 
recovered at Mirsid, Dacia. (Alba Julia Museum; author’s 
photo, courtesy Dr Monica Gui, Zala4u County Museum of 
History and Art) 
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Ring-pommel early 3rd-century spatha longsword from the area of Philippopolis, Thracia. (Romfeya Collection, exhibited 
Plovdiv Archaeological Museum, 2016; author’s photo, courtesy the Museum) 


a masked helmet of ‘Alexander’ type, copied from the 
Kuthaya sarcophagus and an actual example now in the 
Mardin Museum (ancient Merida) in Turkey. Note, on his 
harness of decorations, the unusual use of bells. The padded 
subarmalis garment is copied from his tombstone, in 
comparison with that of Severius Acceptus of Legio VIII 
Augusta in Istanbul. The dagger belt decorated with gold and 
silver is copied from a fine example from the Eastern 
provinces today in the Ferrell Collection. The boots 
are cothurni. 


D2: Officer, Cohors | Augusta Cyrenaica Antoniniana, hunting 
dress; Gordion, Galatia, AD 250 

This Galatian officer and his mount are copied from the 
Sidamara sarcophagus, with colours from a mosaic formerly 
at Hama but since stolen. Note the taenia headband; the 
expensive circular gold fibula fastening his sagum, copied 
from a specimen in the Ankara Museum; the hunting spear 
(venabulum); and the suspension of his semi-spatha through 
a slide on the back rather than the front of the scabbard. The 
saddle is covered with the skin of an Anatolian leopard, 
whose head is represented in a copper-alloy fitting on the 
horse’s breast strap. 


D3: Vexillarius of ‘Sacred Vexillum’; Perge, Pamphylia, AD 275 
The splendid appearance of this flag-bearer of a local Imperial 
bodyguard, during the brief reign of the Emperor M. Claudius 
Tacitus, is copied from the recently discovered mosaic from 
Perge representing the sacrifice of Iphigenia. The helmet is of 
Intercisa-Dunapentele typology, with the addition of the 
peculiar metallic frontal crest depicted in the mosaic. He is 
wearing a copper-alloy thorax statos with humerales 
apparently of lacquered leather, worn over a subarmalis and 
a globa. The spatha and the baldric fittings are from the 
Gaziantep excavations. The vexillum is copied from coins of 
Gallienus and Tacitus found at Perge, representing that city’s 
tutelary goddess Artemis (to the Romans, Diana). 


E: CAPPADOCIA, CILICIA-ISAURIA & MESOPOTAMIA 


E1: Miles, Legio XII Fulminata; Melitene, Cappadocia, AD 
200-225 

This legion took part in the Parthian campaigns of Septimius 
Severus, and our legionary is copied from the triumphal arch 
at Leptis Magna, Libya. A pseudo-Attic helmet is worn in 
combination with a squama armour, and the device on his 
rectangular scutum is copied from the scene of the ‘rain 


miracle’ from the Marcus Aurelius Column in Rome. The 
baldric fittings and spatha sword are finds from Syria and 
Osroene; note the openwork sun-symbol ‘swastika’ phalera. 


E2: Lanciarius, Legio III Parthica; Singara, Mesopotamia, c. AD 
250 

The rich finds from Zeugma in Osroene and Dura Europos in 
Syria allow reconstruction of the military equipment used by 
the Romans in the Euphrates region. Helmets of Heddernheim 
or Niederbieber typology are attested from both those sites, 
worn over the felt cap described by Julius Africanus 
(Fragmenta, |, 1, 28-32). The ring-mail Jorica conserta hamis 
is from the fragmentary Zeugma finds, and the waist 
suspension of the sword is copied from Edessene statues 
from the Kizilkoyun necropolis. Note the painted interior of his 
oval shield, copied from specimen 617 at Dura, and the 
javelin case is from the Dura frescoes. 


E3: Diogmitas or stationarius; Cilicia, 3rd century AD 

Copied from the tombstone of a soldier on ‘internal security’ 
service in Asia Minor, probably from Cilicia or Phrygia, which 
was recently sold at a Hermann Historica GmbH auction. His 
typical military tunic is decorated with purple clavi copied 
from fragmentary finds; note that the hem strip does not 
reach the slits on each side of the skirt. His lower torso is 
protected by a leather /orum (‘girdle’), and his shoulders and 
upper arms by metallic manicae. He carries a javelin, and also 
has two sidearms. The baldric over his right shoulder, with 
characteristic metal fittings of a phalera and terminal piece, 
suspends a shorter semi-spatha, while the main spatha 
seems to hang from a waist belt interestingly fitted with old- 
fashioned apron-straps with studs and lunate terminals. He 
holds his circular shield by its crossed straps. The horse is 
copied from Cilician funerary monuments of similar local 
stationarii ‘policemen’; note that the classic four-horn saddle 
was not universal in the East. 


F: THE EASTERN BORDERS: SYRIA PALAESTINA, SYRIA COELE 
& OSROENE 


F1: Tribunus, Legio X Fretensis Felix; Aelia Capitolina, Syria 
Palaestina, AD 252 

This mounted legionary senior officer wears an ornate helmet 
of Theilenhofen typology, of which fragments have been found 
in modern Israel. His scale armour is related to a very common 
typology of the 3rd century, with the squama shirt fastened 
front and back by means of embossed copper-alloy decorative 


plates (hidden here). His baldric fittings are from a find in 
Jerusalem, and the horse harness and colourful shield accord 
with finds in Dura Europos, where this legion had a vexillatio. 


F2: Miles, Legio Ill Cyrenaica Feliciter Invicta; Dura Europos, 
Syria Coele, AD 256 

This reconstructed legionary is entirely based upon 
evidence from Dura, mainly the ‘Exodus’ fresco from the 
Synagogue, which shows soldiers with scale armour 
made from alternating rows of different metals. It also 
apparently suggests helmets of Amerongen or Kalkar- 
Hoenepel type (Robinson’s so-called ‘Auxiliary Cavalry 
Type F’), of which fragments were found at Dura. The long 
white-and-red leather sheath for a single-edged Eastern 
dagger was also found there, and the phalera, 
scabbard-slide and sword are from Dura finds F877, 
G1892 and 1934.702a. The shield is the famous unique 
example from Tower 19, but we have added from other 
Syrian finds an umbo embossed with an eagle, and 
decorated panels on the six-rivet flange. 


F3: Miles, Legio IIll Scytica; Zeugma, Syria/Osroene border, AD 
253 

The employment of an armoured hood is attested in the 
Dura frescoes, and a fragmentary find comes from Zeugma. 
This legionary wears a type of /orica segmentata 
reconstructed from Zeugma finds, of which all the iron 
plates were lined along their exposed edges with copper 
alloy. The squared central belt-buckle and bronze pendants, 
the sword, and the baldric phalera in the shape of a Medusa 
mask are all from the Gaziantep excavations. We copy the 
deigmaton from the shield of the ‘Scythae’ in the later 
Notitia Dignitatum. 


G: CYPRUS, SYRIA PALAESTINA & ARABIA 


G1: Garrison archer; Lemesos, Cyprus, 2nd-3rd century AD 
From the Limassol sarcophagus and the Paleopaphos 
mosaics. This dismounted horse-archer is wearing a Phrygian 
cap, very common in the East, and a padded armour 
(subarmalis prufundum) over Eastern-style clothing. His 
composite bow, quiver and bowcase, and arrows are 
reconstructed from the rich finds at Dura Europos. Note, just 
visible, that he uses a thumb ring. 


G2: Palmyrene dromedarius, Cohors Dromedaria; Palmyra, Syria 
Palaestina, AD 252 

This camel-rider is reconstructed from a stele found in the 
Temple of Bel. His costume, and his lamellar armour, are of 
Palmyrene origin. The colours of his tunic and loose, braided 
trousers are from fragments of cotton, wool and silk found in 
the tower of Elahbel; the embroidery, which the sculptor 
reproduced in minute detail, is clearly Iranian. As well as the 
quiver and bowcase a small round shield (hidden here) would 
hang from his mount’s harness. 


G3: Draconarius, Legio IIIl Cyrenaica Antoniniana; Bosra, Arabia, 
AD 274 

This figure’s equipment is copied from a statuette today in the 
Al-Sabah Collection, and from the iconography of Castor and 
Pollux in the temple of Khirbet edh-Dharih. It includes a 
Phrygian helmet married to the mask specimen from Jabal 
al-’Awd, a muscled thorax statos with shoulder guards and a 
gorgoneion, a heavy subarmalis with pteryges, and a sword 
found in the Limes Arabicus. 


H: NORTH AFRICA: TRIPOLITANIA, CYRENAICA & AEGYPTUS 


H1: Miles, Legio Ill Augusta; Leptis Magna, Africa Tripolitania, 
AD 230 

The main armour of this legionary, copied from the pilasters 
of the basilica of Leptis Magna, is a /orica segmentata of 
so-called ‘Sarmatian’ typology, which seems to have spread 
in the Roman army during the Antonine period and to have 
been in use at least until early in the 3rd century. Like that of 
Plate F3, it shows copper-alloy edging to the overlapping iron 
bands, and it has an unusual front fastening system. The 
magnificent pseudo-Attic helmet is copied (minus the crest) 
from a specimen preserved in the Mougins Museum of 
Classical Art in France, and the shield bears a deigmaton 
attributed to the Tertio-Augustani. 


H2: Valerius Valens, Praefectus Cohortis, Cohors | Macedonica; 
Cyrenaica, AD 204 

This imagined reconstruction draws upon various officer 
statues from the region, and particularly upon the image of 
Mars on the Arch of Severus. The pseudo-Attic helmet has a 
frontal diadem of copper-alloy openwork on the iron skull, 
and an unusual triple arrangement of crests. A purple zona 
militaris of command encircles the prefect’s muscled cuirass, 
and a baldric decorated with bosses (balteus bullatum) 
supports the scabbard for his officers’ eagle-hilted 
parazonium. He wears close-fitting anaxyrida trousers, and 
his expensive boots are decorated with lion-cub masks and 
paws and fastened with red-purple laces. 


H3: Cataphractarius, Ala | lovia cataphractaria; Egyptian/ Nubian 
border, AD 295 

This Egyptian recruit is reconstructed from a statuette now in 
the Louvre, in comparison with a statue at Aswan. He is 
wearing a heavy padded tunic under his scale sqvama, which 
is decorated with a large gorgoneion on the chest (this being 
repeated on his small cheiroskoutarion arm-shield). A leather 
armoured gorget, from a find at Ballana, protects his neck. 
The statue from Aswan shows carefully sculpted scales on 
the limbs down to the wrists and ankles; here we have frankly 
hedged our bets between metallic and organic limb 
protection. His main weapon is the long contus lance, now 
becoming increasingly widespread in the Roman heavy 
cavalry. Scale armour of red-painted leather, from the Karanis 
find, protects the horse’s neck and forequarters. 


HE ory 


Metallic remains of early 3rd-century Roman military 

belt from the necropolis at Chersonesus-Tauris, Crimea. 
(Cherson Archaeological Museum; author’s photo, courtesy 
the Museum) 
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